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Everywhere you look these days, it's 
$600 for a transmission job here, $400 
for engine repairs there. 

It's gotten to the point where even 
the remote possibility of major repairs 
is enough to worry anyone. 

Until now. 

Because now you can cut those 
worries down to a more manageable 
$25. And keep them that way for up to 
five full years. 

Introducing the Ford Extended 
Service Plan—for purchasers of Ford 


or Lincoln-Mercury cars or light trucks. 


Here's how it protects you. 

The Extended Service Plan covers 
thousands of parts, including major 
repairs. And promises no parts or labor 


Now you can shrink a $600 car repair down to $25. 


charges, except a small $25 deductible 
each time you bring your car in. No 
matter how many different covered 
parts need to be fixed. 

Which means you can go to any one 
of 6,500 Ford or Lincoln-Mercury 
Dealers across the U.S. and Canada, 
and the most you'll pay is $25 for any 
covered repairs. 

Plus there's much more. With plans 
ranging up to 5 years/50, 000 miles of 
maximum protection. See your Dealer 
for all the details on how to shrink car 
repair worries down to size. 

Ask for the Extended Service Plan by 
name. It's the only one backed by the 
Ford Motor Company. 

Seat belts save lives— buckle up. 


Ford Extended Service Plan 
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Sony Cooks Up a Top Tape 


ape makers literally can't leave well enough 

alone. Just as tape development had reached the 

well-enough level, with the better brands sound- 

ing very good indeed, some manufacturers seem 

eager to outdo their own — and anyone else's — 
achievements. 

Competition, innovation, and sheer cussed perfection- 
ism aside, the question arises whether such compulsive 
pushing of limits really practical benefits to the lis- 
tener. In the case of Sony's new UCX-S cassettes — the 
latest champion in the international tape derby — the an- 
swer is a decided yes. 

Thenature of these benefits is best understood by way 
of analogy. Tape is to a recorder what film is to a camera. 
Even the best camera can't take good pictures with poor 
film. Similarly, no tape recorder can sound better than 
the tape running in it. Just as the grain and pigments of a 
film determine the quality of a photograph (other factors 
being equal), so the frequency response, dynamic range 





‘Formulating a tape is like 
flavoring a sauce. Not just 
the ingredients count, but 
also their proportion.’ 


and noise characteristics of a tape determine the quality 
ofa recording. 

In Sony's UCX-S, these factors have been slightly but 
perceptibly improved over previous norms, and the ear 
readily and gratefully registers the difference. In critical 
listening comparisons with other ferricobalt cassettes 


_ (i.e., cassettes made with cobalt-treated iron oxide), the 


treble not merely seemed extended in range but also more 
natural in character. Credit for this goes to the greater 
treble capacity of this tape, which obviates any need for 
false emphasis in the upper range. As a result, timbres 
and textures of orchestral music assume a very pleasing, 
lifelike vividness. By the same token, the so-called tran- 
sient response — the ability to render short, sharp sounds 
with appropriate clarity — is also enhanced, for this es- 
sential aspect of sound also requires smoothness of treble. 
o 

Yet the exceptional merit of this tape is not confined 
to the upper range. The bass also comes through with 
genuine depth and solidity not usually attained in cas- 
settes, and the noise level remains happily unobtrusive. 

No single technical advance can be credited for all 
these virtues. After all, formulating a tape is rather like 
flavoring a sauce. Not just the ingredients count, but also 
their proportion, blend and texture — plus what the chef 
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calls je ne sais quoi. The sauce analogy applies even to at- 
titudes. Tape manufacturers typically are as mur about 
their concoctions as any professional cook might be about 
his hollandaise. When interviewed in his laboratory, Mr. 
T. Hirano, Sony's top tape wizard, declined in fluent Eng- 
lish to divulge particulars. But he confided that the excep- 
tional attributes of his UCX-S formulation arise from a 
combination of three factors: 

First, the magnetic particles forming the working 
parts of the tape have been shrunk in size by nearly 30 per- 
cent, making a finer and more uniform dispersion on the 
tape. This may be likened to grain in photographic film. 
The finer the grain the sharper the image. Or, to invoke 
the proper explanatory concept, the smoother surface can 
"resolve" more image detail, just as finer lines can be 
drawn on smooth paper than on rough surfaces. Similarly, 
smoother grain structure in a recording tape can resolve 
smaller waveforms, thereby permitting higher frequen- 
cies and finer sonic detail to be captured. 

a 


Secondly, ways have been found to arrange the parti- 
cles so they don't stick to the tape in a crisscross pattern 
like trees in a logjam. The new process allows more of the 
rod-shaped particles to be packed in parallel, like tree- 
trunks in a raft. This yields multiple benefits: It provides 
a smoother — and hence more receptive — surface on 
which the magnetic signal can be inscribed. The greater 
density of the tightly packed particles concentrates more 
magnetic force into a given area (about 500 billion parti- 
cles in each millimeter of tape) so that greater loudness 
peaks can be accommodated with less distortion. What's 
more, hiss is reduced by the regularity of the particles. 


Thirdly, the basic material itself has been improved 
by new methods of spiking each iron particle with mole- 
cules of cobalt, so as to heighten such magnetic properties 
as coercivity and retentivity. These determine how faith- 
fully the tape "remembers" the music entrusted to it, and 
how much sonic detail it recalls on command. To be less 
metaphoric and more precise about it, retentivity is 1800 
Gauss and coercivity is 650 Oersted — uncommonly high 
values assuring that this tape will be on its very best 
molecular behavior when jolted by the impact of the 
musical signal. 


Although developed at Sony's laboratories at Sendai, 
in northern Japan, the new tape is to be domestically 
produced in Alabama and Texas. With a list price of $5 for 
a one-hour cassette, it is much less expensive than the so- 
called metal tapes, yet in most practical uses virtually 
equivalent to their performance. 


Talking to the originators of the new tape, one gains 
theimpression that they were inspired, at least in part, by 
friendly rivalries within Sony's corporate empire. Tradi- 
tionally, Sony tape has stood in the shadow of the compa- 
ny's more eye-catching developments, such as Trinitron 
TV, the Betamax, and its excellent stereo components. 
The new tape represents a bid for a bit of the limelight and 
is — to borrow a phrase from my college yearbook — most 
likely to succeed, o 1982 The New York Times Co. Reprinted by permission 
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PICKS & PANSO 16 

| o Wayne Newton sings on 
ABC and Lily Tomlin does 
likewise on CBS 

OA spring blossoming of 
new books includes the 
journals of Sylvia Plath, the 
letters of Mark Twain and 
the further adventures of 
James Bond 

riDolly Parton's Heartbreak 
Express is an on-track LP 
O Director John Huston, 
Albert Finney, Carol Burnett, 
Ann Reinking and little 
Aileen Quinn help Annie 
move to the movies in style 


STAR TRACKS 065 
O Farrah Fawcett displays 
her rich leg-acy 





rj Debbie Reynolds meets 
female impersonator 
| Charles Pierce—and the 
| Bettes are on 
| OGene Wilder's lips are 
sealed when it comes to his 
romance with Gilda Radner 
ri Tex Ritter's boys, John 
and Tom, present an award 
named after Dad 
OA Scottish fling sends 
Princess Margaret a-reeling 
o Debbie Allen's mink coat 
is up for grabs—and so is 
Ricky Schroder 
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ON THE COVER o 38 


Jane Fonda puts her fame, her father's clout and her 
Workout book profits on the line for husband Tom 
Hayden's latest political venture 

Cover photograph by @Steve Schapiro //Sygma. Inset: Bob Greene 
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UP FRONT 544 

ri The controversy over 
teenage birth control pits 
the government's Marjory 
Mecklenburg against 
Planned Parenthood's Faye 
Wattleton 

oO President Reagan returns 
to Eureka College, where 
students worry that the old 
grad's budget may end 
their education 


ARTSU51 

Donna Wood succeeds 
Judith Jamison as first 
among equals in Alvin 
Ailey's dance company 


IN HIS OWN WORDS [155 
After the Falklands fighting, 
a naval warfare expert 
assésses the action—and 
an American veteran sadly 
remembers his lost ship 


TO THE TOP (71 

Reggae music's once and 
future king, Jimmy Cliff, 
makes a fresh stab at 
stardom 


STAGE 7/3 

Missing newcomer John 
Shea is alive and well in a hit 
play, The Dining Room 


JOCKS 185 

Tag-team meanies Jesse 
Ventura and Adrian Adonis 
claim their most dangerous 
opponents are fans 


BIO (193 

Frank Mankiewicz, who 
campaigned with Bobby 
Kennedy and George 
McGovern, fights to keep 
National Public Radio 
airborne 


TUBE co 100 

East meets West as 
unknown actor Ken Marshall 
and China's esteemed Ying 
Ruocheng star in Marco 
Polo 


HEIRS 1107 

If Barbara Boggs Sigmund 
wins a U.S. Senate seat, her 
mom, Lindy, will be in the 
House next door 


. ON THE MOVE 5 111 


Outspoken Joan Hackett of 
Paper Dolls and Only When 
I Laugh has no need for 
fame—or marriage 


LOOKOUT 5116 
oO Swimwear designer 
Darran Weiss 


COPINGD 118 

Placekicker Rolf Benirschke 
scores with a comeback 
after intestinal surgery 


ADVENTURE n 127 
Temporarily turning deep- 
sea diver, England's Prince 
Charles explores a 16th- 
century wreck 


IN THE MONEY x 128 

Like to own the Titanic or 
the Empire State Building? 
Just snip them out of Alan 
Rose's do-it-yourself books 
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Creme Depilatory 
and Finishing Creme 


The feminine way 
| to remove hair in 
| thebikini area 


Better than shaving! It leaves no 
razor burn or stubble. 

Better than waxing! It's painless 
and less expensive. 


Better than other depilatories! It's 
| the one made just for the bikini area. 


Tested for 
gentleness and 
effectiveness, 


FORTHE r ^ 
BIKINI AREA 
At cosmetic or f = 


drug counters 
everywhere. 


If Bikini Bare is 

not available 

send $6.00, 
Canadian Residents 
send $7.50 to 
Dent PT 


Longview Products, Inc 
60) East 42nd St 
| Pew Tork, NY. IGS 
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Tom Selleck 
I congratulate you on the fine, informa- 
tive May 3issue of PEOPLE, featuring 
Tom Selleck on location in Yugosla- 
via for the filming of High Road to Chi- 
na. Your cover story gave readersa 
good insight into the problems in- 
volved in moviemaking, especially in 
remote parts of the world. 
Corinne Farndale 
Ganonoque, Ont. 


Tom Selleck again? He was on the cov- 


er just a couple of months ago! What's 
next? Tom Selleck goes on a date? 
Cindy Placer 
Potomac, Md. 


Abe Vigoda 

In reference to the Barney Miller story 
and your mention of “the late Abe Vi- 
goda'"—giving a nod to Mark Twain, | 
can assure you that the reports of Mr. 
Vigoda's death have been greatly ex- 
aggerated. He is in the best of health, 


jogs daily and is now playing to capaci- 


ty crowds in The Fifth Season at stage 
West Theater in Calgary, Alberta. 
Michael B. Druxman 
Los Angeles 


Nuclear Weapons 

I want to comment on the insanity of 
Mr. Mealy's hope that nuclear war ca- 
sualties could be limited to 45 million 
and Reverend Ford's statement that 
“it would be immoral for us to be 


| unable to defend ourselves." To me it 


is immoral to consider 45 million 
deaths in America acceptable under 
any conditions. Perhaps these men 
and others like them who place nucle- 
ar preparation above nuclear preven- 


| tion should take long looks at their 


families and friends, and for one in- 
stant put faces on the horror they 
accept. 

Bill Holmes 

Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Alabama 

| was a fan when most people in this 
part of the country thought Alabama 
was only a great college football team. 
Whenever they can, the group's mem- 
bers make time for their fans after a 


concert, signing autographs, posing for 


pictures and just chatting, sometimes 
for two or three hours after a two-hour 
concert. | have found them to be not 





only excellent musicians but also re- 
freshing country gentlemen. 
Patricia Waite 
Port Jefferson Station, N.Y. 


| had the pleasure, or should | say what 
I thought would be the pleasure, of 
meeting Alabama after a Labor Day 
concert. All they could talk about was 
how much money they made and how 
much their boots cost. They may have 
reached the top, but with this attitude 
they won't stay there. 

Cindy Gibson 

Paducah, Ky. 


George Mair 

Although it is somewhat sensational- 
ized, your interview with George Mair 
makes the valid point that many 
bridges are old and in need of repair. 
However, Mair is way off base in listing 
New York City's Queensboro Bridge as 
one of the 10 worst in the nation. This 
bridge is in the initial stages of a 10- 
year, $100 million rehabilitation pro- 
gram that will add another 50 years to 
its life. Construction work necessitates 
the lane closings that sound so omi- 
nous in your story. There is no need for 
motorists in New York to approach 
bridges with fear and trembling. 

Mair mentions the 1967 West Virginia 
bridge collapse that killed 46 people. 
That disaster led the federal govern- 
ment to require, as a condition for re- 
ceiving federal highway and bridge 
funds, that every state must inspect 
every bridge at least every two years. 

John A. Marino 

N.Y.C. Regional Director 

Dept. of Transportation, 

New York State 
Mr. Mair replies: “Transportation pro- 
fessionals like Mr. Marino are strug- 
gling with too many bad bridges and 
too few dollars, and some are irritated 
by my criticism of the situation. And 
yet if the very old and overloaded 
Queensboro Bridge is okay, why have 
the authorities launched a massive 
program to repair it?"—ED. 


Edie Adams 

I'm glad to read that Edie Adams is fi- 
nally out of debt and happy. About 20 
years ago she was playing in the Per- 
sian Room of the Plaza Hotel, where | 
ran into her husband, Ernie Kovacs, 
and told him how great | thought she 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 15 


DINNERS 
' Macaroni & 
! ——" Cheese Dinner 
A, | = _ p " [ X = 
> 
KRAFT Macaroni & Cheese Dinner. It’s the only one with Kraft’s exclusive 
cheese sauce recipe made with genuine Kraft cheddar. It takes America’s favorite 
cheese to make America’s favorite macaroni and cheese. And the name on both 
of them is Kraft. 
MADE WITH KRAFT CHEDDAR. WHAT COULD BE BETTER. 
01982 Kraft, Inc. 
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is now possible. 


With new Minute Wax " 
you can wax your car 
in less than 15 minutes. 


That's what we said, less than 
15 minutes. And people just like you 
proved it in an independent research 
Study. 

It's another amazing break- 
through from Turtle Wax: the first 
and only no-wait car wax. All you do is 
( spray it on. And wipe it off. There's 

no waiting for a haze. No hard buffing 
for a shine. 

Just think, that famous Turtle 
Wax* finish in less than 15 minutes. 
The impossible is now possible with 
new Minute Wax" silicone car wax. 
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“Soloflex is the best designed, best built, and best 
performing weightlifting tool on the market. You 
can take my word on it. Better yet, call for the free 


brochure." 
Je E 
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That famous 


E Pro Football Hall of Fame 
A For a free Soloflex® brochure call 1-800-453-9000 


or write Soloflex, Hillsboro, Oregon 97123 
24 traditional barbell, pulldown and freebody stations. $495.00 


1982 Turtle Wax, Inc 
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Marlboro Red or Longhorn LU U 
+ ; you get a lot to like. 

Kings: 16 mg “tar,” 1.0. mg nicotine —100's: 16 mg tar’ "a 

1.1 mo nicotine av, per cigarette, FIC Report Dec:81 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 






































Discover the 
great adventure. 













Now from the pub- 
lishers of TIME and 
LIFE comes DIS- 
COVER, the monthly | 
newsmagazine of 
science. 

Here is a stunning 
new magazine that cap- 
tures the great adven- 
ture of science, in lan- 
guage a nonscientist 
can understand and 
enjoy. 

Look for DIS- 
COVER on your 


newsstand. 
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: 1982 Ferrari 308/GTSi 
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: Nikon F/3 Camera with Nikkor f/1 4 lens 
* Alpine Car Audio System 
* Seiko Lassale Watch 
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was. “Yeah,” he agreed, “if| wasn't 
married to her, I'd sure ask her for a 
date." | always wanted to tell her that, 
and perhaps now! have. 

Jack P. Gabriel 

Carson, Calif. 


The Hinckley Family 
John Hinckley Sr. considers a newspa- 
per commentary on his son "a coward- 
ly, cheap shot." What does he call the 
shots his child pumped into the bodies 
of four innacent human beings? 

J.D. Scott 

Fort Worth, Texas 


Every time | read an article about John 
Hinckley Jr., | wonder if maybe it could 
have turned out differently. Can we 
imagine the pain of living life unno- 
ticed, of feeling as though we have 
made no impact whatsoever? It seems 
that everywhere Mr. Hinckley spent 
time, people barely remember he'd 
ever been there. Such people are all 
around us. God help us to notice. 

Kathy Brown 

Downey, Calif. 


Shelley Bruce 
Thank you for the amazingly percep- 
tive article by Shelley Bruce. My 
daughter understudied Shelley during 
her last week as Annie when she had 
the worst viral infection that ever hit 
the cast. We stood at the back of the 
theater with her mother, Marge Bruce, 
awed by the way that child ignored her 
physical discomfort to fulfill her pro- 
fessional obligations. | know that her 
article will inspire young Americans. 

Joan Moseley 

Canoga Park, Calif. 


It seems as if we only read tales in 
which the brave hero slips into death 
from leukemia. My sister was discov- 
ered to have the disease when she 
was 5. Now she is 25, has been off 
medication for six years and just gave 
birth to a beautiful, healthy baby girl. 
Good luck to Shelley. 

Cindy Huelat 

Corry, Pa. 


— ái 


PEOPLE welcomes letters to the editors. Let- 
ters should be addressed to PEOPLE, Time & 
Life Building, Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 
10020, and should Include the writer's full name, 
address and home telephone. Letters may be 


, edited for purposes of clarity or space. 

































He should've taken Dramamine 






















Why risk ruining your trip when all you have to do is take 
Dramamine along. Dramamine stops motion sickness before it 
starts. It's safe, non-habit forming and effective, and has been 
for nearly forty years. That's why doctors 


recommend it. So the next time you SS 


or your family travel, don’t forget 
nami 
mar 


your Dramamine. D 
SEARLE 


Read label and follow directions 























(£) 1382. Seane Pharmaceuticats Inc 
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Its 8:57 a.m. 


Did your secretary just say those 
two little words? 
















































They're just two little words, but they have big consequences. It takes time 
to find the right person to replace a valuable employee. Ads, interviews, sweaty palms 
all around. ..and in the meantime the work piles up. 

Whether those little words come with some advance notice — or whether they 
fall out of the blue— Adia Temporary Services can help. 

_ Nie do things differently from other services, and here's how: Our represen- 
tatives work with you to develop an Advance Profile. It's updated recur so when 
you call us, we'll have all the information we need to send you just the 
person you need, [ 

That means that the work keeps flowing smoothly—and you 
can concentrate on those interviews. | 

In fact, Adia temporaries are so good you'll think they workfor | 
your company, not ours. 





Think of our people as your people. 
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rj WEDNESDAY, MAY 19 

WHO'LL STOP THE RAIN 

CBS (9-11 p.m. ET) 
Nick Nolte, Tuesday Weld, Ray Sharkey and Rich- 
ard Masur give strong performances in the sizzling 
1978 adaptation of Robert Stone's National Book 
Award-winning novel, Dog Soldiers, about ama- 
teurs caught up in a heroin-smuggling deal 


THE WAYNE NEWTON SPECIAL 

ABC (10-11 p.m. ET) 
With guest Lauren Bacall, Mr. Las Vegas visits 
New York, where his career first took off. 


SOLDIER GIRLS 

PBS (check local listings) 
An extraordinary documentary follows a platoon 
of women recruits through basic training at Fort 
Gordon, Ga, where they are humiliated and tar- 
tured by drill sergeants. Private Benjamin it's not 


oO THURSDAY, MAY 20 

LILY FOR PRESIDENT? 

CBS (10-11 p.m. ET) 
Folkie Holly Oneness, New Wave artist Agnes 
Angst and soul singer Purvis Hawkins join Ernes- 
tine, Edith Ann and the rest of Lily Tomlin's one- 
woman gallimautry ina comedy-variety spe- 
cial about a filmmaker (Lily) turned presidential 
candidate 


O FRIDAY, MAY 21 

MOVIE, MOVIE 

NBC (8-10 p.m. ET) 
George C. Scott, Red Buttons and Eli Wallach star 
inthe 1978 double-feature spool of Hollywood 
boxing films and back-lot musicals. Funny, funny. 


DREAMS DON'T DIE 

ABC (9-11 p.m. ET) 
A lethal 15-year-old drig pusher and a graffiti art- 
ist vie for ghetto princess Trini (Rich Kids) Alvara- 
doina riveting TV drama played out in the slums 
of Brooklyn. Paul Winfield co-stars as a no- 
nonsense cop 


O SATURDAY, MAY 22 
I'VE HAD IT UP TO HERE 
NBC (10-11 p.m. ET) 
Steve Allen walks tall, but his material is strictly 






pedestrian ina comedy special that pokes fun at 
daily aggravations. 


HOROWITZ IN LONDON: 

A ROYAL CONCERT 

PBS (check local listings) 
The maestro performs Scarlatti, Rachmaninott 
and Schumann's Scenes Fram Childhood (in hon- 
or of Charles and Diana's expected heir) at Lon- 
don's Royal Festival Hall in his first European con- 
cert in 30 years 


O SUNDAY, MAY 23 

COMING OUT OF THEICE 

CBS (8-10 p.m. ET) 
John Savage, Willie Nelson and Ben Cross star in 
a true story about an American imprisoned for 18 
years in a Siberian gulag for “counterrevolution- 
ary activities,” The drama drags on for two numb- 
ing hours and feels like a life sentence. 


F.I.S.T. 

ABC (8-11 p.m. ET) 
Sylvester Stallone elbows his way to the top as a 
corrupt bul well-intentioned labor leader in the un- 
even 1978 feature 


THE RETURN OF MAXWELL SMART 

NBC (9-11 p.m. ET) 
Agent 86 (Don Adams) returns to action, but 
this 1980 film stinker (originally, and aptly, titled 
The Nude Bomb) indicates he should have stayed 
retired 


A checklist of this week's 
noteworthy TV shows, books, 
movies, records and 

other happenings 















Daryl Hannah (left) and Alexan dra Paul 
are pushed by their moms into becoming 
models (top) in ABC's Paper Dons. 





MASTERPIECE THEATRE: FLIC KERS 
PBS (check local listings) 

| Frances de la Tour stars as a rich spinster 
who offers would-be movie mogul Bob Hos- 
kins her body and her bankrollin this eceen- 
tric six-part comedy about the slapshticky in- 
fancy of the English film industry (Premere) 


O MONDAY, MAY 24 

PAPER DOLLS 

ABC (9-11 p.m. ET) 
Joan Hackett (see story, p. 111) is the hateful 
mother of a harried teen model and Jennifer War- 
ren ihe down-to-earth mom of another young 
mannequin in this glitzy, behind-the-seams look at 
the frenetic world of high fashion 


THE RICHARD PRYOR SHOW 

NBC (10-11 p.m. ET) 
Five years ago when his variety shows briefly 
aired, the network considered Pryor too hot to 
handle. Now he's too hot to ignore, and that’s why 
this 1977 episode of comedy-variaty skits is on 
the schedule. (Repeat) 


O TUESDAY, MAY 25 

BOB HOPE BIRTHDAY SPECIAL 

NBC (8-10 p.m. ET) 
Roger Staubach, Christie Brinkley, baxers Gerry 
Cooney and Larry Holmes and the cast of Sophis- 
ticated Ladies are the recruits who help Hope cel- 
ebrate his 79th at the U.S. Naval Academy 


TELEVISION'S GREATEST 

COMMERCIALS 

NBC (10-11 p.m. ET) 
Ed McMahon and Tim Conway host a show that 
reduces TV to its essence—a few words from the 
sponsors delivered by everyone from Tony the Ti- 
ger to the Fillsbury Doughboy 





FOR SPECIAL SERVICES 

by John Gardner 
In his second 007 novel, Gardner, a veteran British 
spy novelist, brings back James Bond s old enemy 
SPECTRE along with a young generation of evil- 
doers. There's also a beautiful American named 
Cedar, the daughter of Bond's old co-worker, CLA 
man Felix Leiter, and she serves as a kind of Dr. 
Watson. Bond throws his knives a lot and drives an 
all-purpose silver Saab that's equipped with 
enough secret weapons to win a small war. Most 
of the action takes place in the U.S., and one of 
the bad guys lives on a gigantic ranch outside Am- 
arillo where unwanted visitors routinely vanish 
only to turn up later as bits of bodies in a Louisiana 
swamp. Gardner duplicates lan Fleming s pacing 
and fascination with gadgetry; there are hair- 
breadth escapes against impossible odds and in- 
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credible carnage at the windup. But, unlike tne 
Fleming novels, For Special Services has the 
stripped-down feeling of a comic strip Fleming 
had fun with James Bond, but he also seemed 
genuinely to admire 007"s ridiculous, perfect-mar- 
tini mannerisms Gardner, while he's a better writer 
than Fleming, is a cynical pro. There 15 no Joy in nis 
Bond. (Coward, McCann & Geoghegan, $9.95) 


THE JOURNALS OF SYLVIA PLATH 

edited by Frances McCullough 
Asis evident in her novel The Bell Jar and the po- 
etry for which she was recently awarded a posthu- 
mous Pulitzer Prize, Plath was an intimate of de- 
spair. These journals begin with her matriculalion 
at Smith College in 1950 and end in 1962, eight 
months before she killed herself by sticking her 
head in an oven in London. The diaries sharp- 


en the image of a young woman tortured by anxi- 
ety over her writing, her confused love life, her 
femininity, even her looks. She occasionally 
lapsed into chatty musings on such matters as the 
Liz Taylor-Debbie Reynolds-Eddie Fisher love tri- 
angle, but more typical are such entries as 
"Sometimes, in panic, mind goes blank, world 
whooshes away in void, and | feel I have to run, or 
walk an into the night for miles till | drop exhaust- 
ed.... Absolutely blind fuming sick. Anger, envy 
and humiliation. A green seethe of malice through 
the veins. ... Woke as usual, feeling sick and half- 
dead.” Frances McCullough, a Dial Press editor, 
and Plath’s widower, poet Ted Hughes, who is list- 
ed as a “consulting editor" for this volume, have 
done her a disservice by bowdlerizing her text, ex- 
punging her occasional diatnbes against friends 
and enemies alike, as well as what they call "inti- 
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le new Isuzu. 


ly among the 
the country, 
et diesel car 


yer drive belt, 
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Isuzu noise reducing engine mounts. And 
extensive soundproofing. 

So while an Isuzu can give you all the 
advantages of owning an economical diesel, 
it gives you all the comforts of owning a 
luxurious car. 

Like fast acceleration. Smooth, even 
shifts. Responsive handling. But most of all, 
a nice, quiet ride. 

The new I-Mark diesel from Isuzu. 

Its the one way you can keep up with 


the Joneses. Without waking P" 
up the Reillys. [s 


JPE EST MPG, 51 MPG HIGHWAY USE ESTIMATED MPG 
[LAGE MAY VARY DUE TO SPEED, WEATHER, TRIP LENGTH AND ROAD CONDITIONS 
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12. Lip brush: To shape and color precisely 






| i 
11. Large powder brush: Sweep of powder 
with natural bristles. 
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1. Makeup sponges: The models'secret 
for flawless application. 
2. Eyeliner brush: Defines eye. Natural bristles. 
3. Medium blush brush: Color and contour 
with natural bristles. 
5. 





. Brow brush and comb: Grooms brows. 
Separates lashes 
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How to get 
‘LOOK! 


| Cover Gir 
Introducing MakeupMates 


4. Fan brush: A light finishing touch. 
For powder, blush. 








5. Mall buffer: Gives nails a soft natural iuster. 










F F . F | 
Theyre new. They're professional. And they're red hot! 
6. Dual-end shadow applicator: With bi 7. Powder puffs: Fresh replacements á 8. Dual-end shadow brush: Use natural — 9, Compact blush brush: Naturabonsties. 
sponge tips, rounakanic pointed, r^ | bristle or sponge tip to d highlight. Fits your compact. 





Tough protection 
^| have to feel this j T EX I doesnt COME any easier. 
fresh all day, every day. | : | m Wi P ee, N 
My job depends on it.” | 





“A shower and powder and 
Lightdays® PantiLiners. That's what 
keeps me feeling fresh all day. 
Lightdays are especially important 
to me, because as a model I wear a 
lot of clothes that don't belong to 
me. So I feel safer wearing Light- 
days PantiLiners. 

I like their shape, too. Lightdays ' 5 
aren't square with corners. They re / ` | SY | | | qr Ol | EN MS. A 
curved, like a woman.” | | AES y h Fax. ! | a a 2 pru x EM i Moe MAS paan" SC John 3n& Son, Inc 
Kotex* Lightdays PantiLiners. Soft, ] | | E LEE M Tho Journals - | 
delicately quilted little pads to help | of Sylvia 
protect against discharge and spot- Plath include 
ting. The contoured sides and three photographs of 
adhesive strips make Lightdays saath Ges 
PantiLiners comfortable enough to | above, with 
wear all day, every day. Y 





















husband Ted 
Hughes in 1956 
7 and with son 
Nicholas in 
1862. 
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Why woulda model like Nancy Toney 
use Lightdays PantiLiners? 
EA 






x. nicknames like Seats, Ticker, Trimmer and Digger | 
(the sleazy antihero of Higgins’ The Digger's nt 
) | Game). “You know how we cops are," the investi- : Gels : ne we 
1 gator says at one point. "We're a little dense, a lot ng. mach TeS S 
ri of the time, but if you put a couple angry owis in gana s È. \n 3 
| the shower with us, we will soon figure out that Tn nu qty 
: something a little out of the ordinary is under way." V ize and ad ZIP: 
. You have to take time to figure out Higgins; he's gate Sidi ess a or det 
a | pretty far out of the ordinary too. (Knopf, $12 95) plea ame í Ad ot mo azine 
| —À == | ant * ec aut. i 
p — 4 | O THE SELECTED LETTERS OF ai with P EO PLE mailings. 
ie ! : MARK TWAIN To) The genica 3d jour 
^ pier cine i | edited by Charles Neider jer 23(0 c 
For just-showered t | These letters span Sam Clemens life from the Q0 
freshness, anytime. time he was 18 until just before he died at 74 in 
i 1910. They touch on his lives as a nverboat pilot, 


miner on the frontier, newspaper writer, world trav- 
eler and successful author and lecturer. Even in 
the most casual correspondence, there is a tran- 
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“Dogs love real beef. 
love ALPO.’ A ES d 


"Every dog's a natural-born beef eater. 
Beef has the taste they love and the 
protein they need. And beef 
is where a balanced diet begins. 
That's why every can of ALPO Beef 
Chunks Dinner is packed with € 
this much real beef. Xd 
Give the dog you love k 
the real beef he loves. 
Give him ALPO. 
After all, 
dogs don't thrive 
on love alone.” 
























S eer CHUNKS | 


Dinner 


LPO | With all the beef dogs love to eat. 


©1992 Allen Products Company, Inc 


When you help start 

a Scout troop, theres 

no guarantee one of 

the Scouts will grow 

up to be an Impressionist. 


But you never know. 


For all ihe facis on how your organizatan 
can suppor a Scout Troop, call Boy 3691s 
ef America. The 5t. John's Anglican Church 
ol Ottawa. Canada did. and book what 
Thay wi got to show for it 
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George V. Higgins' characters are glib in his 
latest novel, The Patriot Game. 
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scendent joy in the way he uses English. So, until 
the space runs out, some quotes, On hearing a 
band play a familiar tune: "It was like meeting an 
old friend. | tell you | could have swallowed that 
whole band, trombone and all, if such a compli- 
ment would have been any gratification to them." 
On a visit at 47 to Hannibal, his childhood home: 
“That world which | knew in its blossoming youth is 
old and bowed and melancholy now. Its soft 
cheeks are leathery and wrinkled. The fire is gone 
out of its eyes and the spring from its step. It will 
be dust and ashes when | come again." On war: 
“Why was the human race created? Or at 

least why wasn't something creditable created in 
place of it? God had his opportunity. He could 
have made a reputation. But no, he must commit 
this grotesque folly—a lark which must have cost 
Hima regret or two when he came to think it over 
and observe its effects." On letters: "What does 
possess strangers to write so many letters? | nev- 
er could find that out. However, | suppose | did it 
myself when | was a stranger. But | will never do it 
again." Thank goodness there weren't many tele- 
phones back then. (Harper & Row, $16.85) 
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O ANGEL HEART 

Jimmy Webb 
Webb has written some of the most successful 
pop songs of the last 15 years—By the Time I Get 
to Phoenix, Galveston and Wichita Lineman (hits 
for Glen Campbell), MacArthur Park (Richard Har- 
ris), Up, Up and Away (The Fifth Dimension), AN 
Know (Art Garfunkel) and [he Moon Is a Harsh 
Mistress (Judy Collins). He has never had a hit on 
his own, however, in six solo albums of trying. This 
LP should not break his streak, but it does include 
some uncommonly thoughtful tunes, such as Sers- 
sors Cut (" "If they ever drop the bomb, you 
said / lll find you in the flames’ But now we live 
like people / Who don't know each other's 
names"), There's also a fine tribute to Elvis, His 


































THE BEST TESTOFA | 
SEALY POSTUREPEDIC | 
IS YOU. 











Can sleeping on a Sealy 
Posturepedic® really make a dif- 
ference in the way you look and feel? 
See for yourself. 

Come feel FosturepEdicas S 


= 


smooth, luxurious, 

deep quilting; the § 

layers of cushioning | 

| that give you the 

| ultimate in sleeping 
comfort. 

Come test Posturepedic's 
unique back-support system, de- 
signed in cooperation with leading 
orthopedic surgeons. 

Come choose the combination 
of firmness and comfort that's just 

d right for you. 
You'll see the difference 
Posturepedic makes in 
a mattress. And people 
will see the difference 
: Posturepedic makes in 
4 you. Really! 
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m © 1982 Sealy. Inc 
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Take > 7 
— family the luxury of Space. 

















O "EET -y IN A ^ | € 6:00: m 
: | dd | A^ Space Tent sets up in 6:04 ze) oe l N me 
| "Ina minutes. The entire tent F The Space Tent  — i Ma 
P" is contained in this ends your search for / is | 







compact stowaway missing tent poles. Sturdy 
bag. aluminum frame sections are — 
connected by elastic 
shock cord, so set-up 
is a snap. 


es Want to move 
(77 to a better site? 


| t E 6:05 


| Easy! The Space Tent 

| Eae is sell-supporting 6:10 With the waterproof 

| so you simply pick it roof and dining canopy 
up and go. in place, you're 


ready to move in. 









Johnny Paycheck gets a few more gripes off 
his chest in Lovers and Losers. 














You'll enjoy camping more in the luxury of 













World ("Young god / With his firecrackers/ But Space. With over 6 feet of headroom, picture 

you gotta laugh/ You gotta laugh”). The arrange- eal, (EAA COOL EISE 

ments by Matt McCauley and Fred Mollin are slick, sized window? and spacious 8' x 8', 10’ x 10’ (shown) 

and there are striking contributions by a talented an x 12 sizes. All so well-made they have 

group of drop-in background vocalists that in- been used by mountaineering expeditions around 
the world. Look into Space for the most comfortable 


cludes Stephen Bishop, Valerie Carter, Leah 
Kunkel, Kenny Loggins, Michael McDonald and 
Graham Nash. 


camping on earth, at your Eureka! dealer now. 
à d H 


rj LOVERS AND LOSERS 
Johnny Paycheck 
For those who like their country music full of bitter- 
ness, feisty Johnny is the complainer laureate. 
The best example here is a clever, if not overly 
delicate, tune by James DuBois, She Got the Gold 
Mine (I Got the Shaft), in which a divorce points 
out, "She said she would and | said I do / But l'd a 
said | wouldn't /If Lonty knew / How those two little 
words / Would mess up the rest of my life.” The 
other material—D.O.A. (Drunk on Arrival), Loser of 
the Year and Paycheck's No Way Out—is typically 
malcontented, with Johnny talk-singing and grav- 4 
el-voicing through an awful lot of unhappiness | 
Not everyone will be charmed; fans will take this 
album and shove it into their collections 


Bring family fun back home again! E | 5 necy 


Instead of just "grilling; treat Deniece Williams 
yourself to CHAR-BROIL flavor Ten years ago Williams got a call from Stevie 
Wonder asking if she'd be interested in joining his 


- i | - 
every time you cook out: Its aN backup group Wong erlove for a tour he was mak- 
starting convenience, rugge | ing with the Rolling Stones. She said yes, and she 
durability, and American quality hasn't known many Ee mn her eut d nce. After 
i i 2 ROIL | leaving Wonder, the Gary, Ind. songbird went solo 
piena make CHAR B ifl and has collabo rated with sucn pop powerhouses 
the world's number one gas gril as Maurice White of Earth, Wind & Fire and John- 
































value. There's one for every size family and every size ny Mathis, on his Too Much, Too Little, Too Late 

budget. Ask for CHAR-BROIL by name at retailers everywhere. Mec Apodo iris mir 

narehin—this time with Fnilade hom 
For dealer nearest you, call 1-800-241-7548. the producer who has crafted sounds for aie s 

In Georgia, call (404) 324-2461. ranging from Elton John to the Spinners. Williams 

presents | with not only a vibrant soprano but 
- also a talent for composing love songs that has ! E. Le 
ned on! - Tentrnakers for expeditions, bacFpackers and campers since 1895 Please send SO¢ for catalog! l &zJohnson wax ax ato 


cent albums (she has done five 





W.C. BRADLEY ENTERPRISES, INC., P.O. BOX 1240, COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 31933 Eureka! Tent, Box 966-PM, Bingh NY 13902 
ent, Box “PM, Bingharnton. f l: 





others). Bell has marvelous taste in putting gem- 

like voices in beautiful musical settings. The eight 
songs here are upbeat, soulful and polished. Par- 
ticularly alluring is the Williams-Bell tune Waiting 

by the Hotline. It ought to keup both their 

phones ringing for some tnin: 


o PLAYING FOR TIME 

Helen Hudson 
Another in the line of Australian musical imports 
that includes Lana Cantrell, Olivia Newton-John 
and, most recently, Renee Geyer, Hudson, 29, 
is an affecting performer who sings expressively 
and writes intelligently. While she has toured as an 
opening act for such performers as John David- 
son, Tom T. Hall and Don McLean, this is her first 
album. It was recorded in Mashville (where Hudson 
now lives) and has a country feel at times. But ils 
alternately sunny and fatalistic tone is more evoc- 
ative of her past homes: Arizona (where she lived 
asachild) and Santa Monica. Perhaps the most 
striking track, One More Guitar, is a story-telling 
tune that begins, “A kaleidoscope crowd made a 
colortul line / Today between Sunset and Vine / 
Where young would-be stars played songs on gui- 
tars,‘ And castanet dancers kept time/... And all 
of them came to win fortune and fame / And none 
of them thought they would lose. 


o HEARTBREAK EXPRESS 

Dolly Parton 
It's a measure of how ingratiating Parton is that 
she can get away with writing lines like “There was 
a boy there, he loved me dearly / But | broke his 
heart severely” (in My Blue Ridge Mountain Boy) 





LIGHTS 1205 


TASTES AS GOOD AS IT LOOKS 


14mg tar, 12mg nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC Method 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


1981 Liceett & Myers Tobacco Company, Inc 








Helen 
Hudson 
makes 
asunny 
debut 
with her 
first LP. 







or “Hollywood, Hollywood, dungeon af drama / 
Center of sorrow, city of schemes” (in Fiolywood 
Potters). Maybe it's the country-gal image of nal- 


_ veté she has maintained, even while becoming a 


showbiz conglomerate, but lines that would sound 
dumb coming from someone else sound adorable 
coming from Dolly. This is another smooth album, 
co-produced by Parton and Gregg Perry, with al- 
most nothing to be unhappy about, unless it's the 
slightly overwrought version of Engelbert Humper- 
dinck's old hit Release Me, or the trite talking-in- 
his-sleep theme of Barbara on Your Mind. There iS 
a fine example of an amorous Parton lullaby, 
Prime of Our Love, the pleasantly mournful Do / 
Ever Cross Your Mind, and some deft support from 
such studio musicians as Tom Scott, Jim Horn and 
Albert Lee. Where does Dolly find time to make 
such terrific records, what with being a movie star 
and fluffing her wigs and all? 


O KIMWILDE 
Kim Wilde 

Wilde, 20, is cast in the mold of the Go-Gos. She 
just oozes pubescent charm as she sings delecta- 
ble pop bonbons like Young Heroes and Che- 
quered Love. An Englishwoman, she doesn't come 
riding any musical trend or packing any preten- 
sion—and in this era that's saying something. 
She's also a second-generation rocker: Her father 
was Marty Wilde, a moderately successful singer 
in the late "50s and early '60s, She even got dear 
old dad to co-write all her songs with her brother, 
Ricky, 19, who also produced this U.S. debut disc. 
With her callow vocal panache and jailbait looks, 
Wilde ts a likely prospect for the big time. 
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Two powerful bands of fragrance energy. One for him. One for her 


For years, science has recognized the 
existence of pheromones, Complex 
molecular structures that send scent signals 
between animals. 

The Greek word pheromone literally 
means “to transfer excitement.” 

With good reason. 

These potent scent substances are, in fact, 
capable of stimulating the senses. To create 
a feeling of attraction. 

And now J6van has scientifically com- 
bined the pheromone, androstenol, with 
other well-known scent attractanis of similar 
molecular structure. To create war 


pheromone-based fragrances 
We call them Andron. ! 
@ne is masculine. The other teminine! 


ful signalsito any female within sensory 
range. lis ville scent magnetically draws 
her fo you, 

AncdrmontGologne for Woman silently send 
enticing appeals to any man's subecon- 
ScloUs:Iissoft-sppoken, yet powerful fragrance 

Pese ejareterell ASI dallas to you. 
Fn nem Because when it comes to 
(eine ine Opposite sex JGvan now has 
(ole science. 









ANDRON. BY JOVAN, 


na eel ET 






SNDRON By JOVAN, 





Andron Cologne for Man. Andion Cologne for Woman. 


Andron by Jovan.The science of fragrance. 
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Al cosmetic counters of fine stores everywhere. Javon, Inc. 875 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicogo. Minois 60614. 


Andron Cologne for Man transmits potem 


JOvan introduces Androni | 


The first pheromone-based fragrances, scientifically created to attract. 


Each capable of triggering an intense magnetic reaction between thé Sexes. 
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FUJI FILM'S ^* 
21,900,000 = 


INSTANT WINNER GAME. EVERYONE WINS: 


There's almost $1,000,000 worth of merchandise prizes plus coupons 
worth over $500,000. There's an Instant Winner Game Card in 
specially marked Fuji Film 3-roll multi-packs at participating stores. 
You may win one of these fabulous prizes! 

















GRAND PRIZE (1) 
A luxurious new Cadillac Cimarron® with all 
a standard equipment plus 
options. This car has a 
retail value 
of $20,000. 
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SECOND PRIZE (5) 
GE.* wide screen TV with 
45" diagonal screen and 43" 
cabinet. The retail value of 
eachis 52,999 







THIRD PRIZE (6) 
A 7-day, 6-night trip for two to 
Acapulco, Mexico with 
accommodations at the Hyatt * 
Regency Hotel. Each trip has a 
retail value of $2,500. 
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-SIXTH PRIZE (60) 
Three piece sel of American Tourister 
luggage. Each set has a retail value of 
5242 50 
* SEVENTH PRIZE (100) 
Oster” Electronic Kitchen Center Each 
unit has o retail value of $224 95 
* EIGHTH PRIZE [150] 
Speidel" quartz watch. Retail value ef 
each watch is s100 
« NINTH PRIZE (14.000) 
A "o: bolile of perfume. Blazer by Anne 
Klein Each bohle has a retail value of 
538.30 
« TENTH PRIZE [12,500] 
3-In-1 fashion belt set with interchange: 
able brass buckle. Retail value of each 
sel i 317 
E] * ELEVENTH PRIZE (13.000) 
Set of 4 Cumer & Ives art pnnts— Spring, 
Summer. Fall. ond Winter Retail value of 
each set is $16 
NO PURCHASE NECESSARY 


To receive an Instant Winner Game Card 
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FOURTH PRIZE (30) 
RCA* 49" Colorlrak TV 

set. Each set has a retail 
value of $619 






FIFTH PRIZE (40) 
Fujica*AX-1 35 millimeter SLR 
camera with 4.9 lens. An easy 
to use aperture priority AE 
camera. Retail value $340 


wiih à copy ofthe Sweapstakes Rules, 
send o stamped. self-addressed 

"s P crit dmm [| m Bm E! E 7 A EET 
envelope m FUJI FILM GAME CARD 


PO. Box 7357 


SA Hicksville. M. Y 11802 
} E. i: Requests must be rec eived by 
| jt y T Dec amber 31. 1982. Void le residents of 
h, d Wisconsin. M SOU Minnesota Kansas 
Yam N ote or wherever prohibited, taxed or 
Official Sponsor à ihe 1984 US. Olympic Team Fuji Proto Fim U S.A , Inc , 350 Fifth Avenue; N Y, 10118 restricted by law 















Albert Finney is 
Daddy Warbucks, 
Carol Burnett is the 
harrid Miss Hanni- 
gan, and Aileen 
Quinn (with Sandy) 
has the title role 

in Jahn Huston's 
Annia. 


-m 


O ANNIE 

Take a spouse. Take the kids. Take the grandpar- 
ents. Take a cat. Or a dog. This is the first great 
movie musical since the My Fair Lady-Sound of 
Music era that qualifies without reservation as a 
family film. It has no sex, obscenily, violence or re- 
deeming social value; it is just intelligently, joyfully 
entertaining. Director John Huston, best known for 
such dark films as The Treasure of Sierra Maare, 
The Misfits and Fat City, has, in his first musical, 
turned the Broadway show derived from "Little 
Orphan Annie" into a bright, happily sentimental 
exiravaganza. He was helped by choreographer 
Arlene Phillips, best known for her Dr Pepper com- 
mercials, and cinematographer Richard Moore, 
and he was blessed by his cast. Aileen Quinn, who 
was 9 when the film was shot last year, sings ap- 
pealingly, and she manages to be cute without be- 
ing coy. Carol Burnett, as the tipsy orphanage 
director whom Annie escapes, displays her con- 














PERSPIRATION 
TAKE 
A POWDER. © 


Feet, like people, are different, | 
Their problems and needs differ | 
Their degree of foot odor or 
perspiration differs. Whatever 
your need, Dr. Scholl supplies 
= the answers. 


m a 
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"E DR. SCHOLLS 

S FOOT POWDER | 
a | , Helpsabsob  : 
= perspiration. 
Soothes, cools, 

dries and 

comforts. 
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ie [ DrScholls 

DR. SCHOLL'S - 
CHLOROPHYLL 
POWDER . 
Helps neutralize 
foot odor with 
chlorophyll, the 
natural deodorant. 





_ BROMIDROSIS 
wh POWDER 

ip Specially formu- 
_ lated to fight 
odor and absorb 
even the heaviest 
perspiration. 





- FOOT CARE 
YOU CAN COUNT ON. 


1982 Scholl, Inc. 













| siderable comic repertoire of double takes and 
pratfalls. As a Briton, Albert Finney was a strange 
choice to play the quintessential American capi- 
talist Daddy Warbucks—but he is effectively bluff, 
with nicely reluctant warmhearted impulses. Ann 
Reinking, as the secretary who talks Warbucks 
into temporarily adopting Annie, is slyly charming 
and, of course, a peerless dancer. Bernadette Pe- 
ters and Tim (The Rocky Horror Show) Curry, as a 
ruthless couple who pretend to be Annie's parents 
to get Warbucks' reward, are ideal, while Geof- 
frey Holder, as the factotum Punjab, and Edward 
Herrmann as FDR are endearing. Huston inexpli- 
cably lets clips from Greta Garbo's Camilla run 

on at great length, and those familiar with the 
original Broadway score will miss some edited-out 
| songs. But this is a movie too wonderful to quibble 
about. Go see it; you won't want to wait until 
Tomorrow. (PG) 


O ROBINHOOD 

When Disney animations are good (Fantasia, 
Snow White), they are very, very good. This 1973 
rerelease, however, is not good. To give most of 
the major Robin Hood characters a rural Southern 
twang hardly seems to fit tha myth of a lapsed 
British aristocrat who steals from the rich to give 
to the poor. Roger (Dang Me) Miller plays the 
rooster narrator, for instance. Andy (Wild Bill Hick- 
ok) Devine is the badger Friar Tuck, and Pat 
(Green Acres) Buttramis the wolfish Sheriff of 
Nottingham. More in keeping with the tale's spirit, 
the tyrannous Prince John, an insecure lion, is giv- 
en voice by Peter Ustinov, and his flunky, the ser- 
pent Sir Hiss, gets his sibilants from Terry-Thom- 
as. Robin is a fox, with Brian Bedford's voice, and 
his love for Maid Marian (Monica Evans as a vix- 
en) is merely cloying. The entire effort, down to 
the too-static animation, is diffident. But the Dis- 






. FREE 
McCall's Active and Easy Pattern 
(32.50 value) from Geritol’ 

RS p ese ae a Easy tem Offer, PO. Bax 593 Young America, Minnesota 55399 
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| Please send me my FREE McCall Pattern(s) as checked above. For each pattern l have en- 
| closed one proof of purchase from Geritol 10('s or Geritol 40's plus 50g to cover postage 
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and handling. Proof of purchase is UPC symbol on the 
bottom of each package. Please send pattern to: 
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Soe eS néy approach is so comforting it can carry even 

Ch mediocre material, and children too young to have ' 
his fimin ite fret e eh 

— m seen this film in its first release may enjoy it in 


spite of its shortcomings. (G 
Allow &-B weeks for shipment. Offer expires March 31, 1983 P gs. (G) 
Void where prohibited, Good only in LIS A. J.B. Williams 
Company, ew York, MLY. 10153 


O THE CHOSEN 
When will Rod Steiger get another role he can sink 
his teeth into? This adaptation of Chaim Potok's 
| best-selling novel offers him—and audiences— 
barely an hors d'oeuvre. It's the story af two Jew- 
ish boys growing up in Brooklyn during World War 
Il. One, played by teen heartthrob Hobby Benson, 
is the son of a rabbi. The other, Barry (Fama) 
Miller, is the son of a Zionist journalist. Their 
friendship is complicated by their respective fa- 
thers' opposing views on a Jewish homeland. The 
rabbi, played by Steiger, is against it: the journal- 
ist, Maximilian Schell, is for it. But the movie has no 
focus. One minute it's concerned with the friend- 
ship between the boys, which is so Sweet as to 
have homosexual overtones. Next wa see horrify- 
ing documentary footage of Nazi concentration 
camps. Then the movie lurches back to a spotty 
portrayal of the fathers. Staiger looks terrific in his 
white beard and eariocks, but the only time the 
movie comes to life is when he or Schell ison the 
| Screen, and that's not often enough. Benson is 
horribly miscast as the pious rabbi's son; his 
dewy-eyed sincerity is laughable. This movie's 
failure is especially shameful since, as the book 
| Proved, the subject is rich and fascinating. (PG) 
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College dollars need 
time to grow. 









Take stock in America. 


With higher paying US Savings Bonds. 
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Her shade just protects. 
her from sunburn. 
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Our Shade lets her 
tan as it protects. 


This summer, you can get a great tan, even if you 
sunburn easily. All you have to do is stay in the right 
kind of shade. The Shade Family of sun protection 
products by Coppertone® 

shade 6 sunscreen lets people with fair skin get 
a tan. Because it protects them six times longer from 
burning than their skin's own natural protection. 

shade Plus™ 8 sunscreen lets even sun-sensitive 
people get a tan. Because it protects them 
8 times longer. 

Super Shade® 15, is a sunblock for people who 
need the highest degree of sunbum protection 
- available. 

So enjoy the sum- 
mer. Stay in the Shade 
you can get a tan in. 


The Shade 
Family of 
$unscreens. 








Vor? Read and folly label direction 
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| 13. TRIM LINE manufactures its own trucks cover the U.S, Canada and Alaska 
A | EE and trailers specifically for the with 6,000 dealers, 1,000 moving 
GAS SAVER FLEET household mover We don't buy | centers, 600 mobile repair 


With U-HAUL, you get a light- our vehicles for later resale units, 150 maintenance shops, 
weight, low-profile, aerodynamic | to industrial users. You can rent | six manufacturing plants, à 
moving van designed to safely or borrow a rough-riding freight | research center and a certified 
and economically move your truck almost anywhere. | test track. You can count on | 
familv and furniture. - U-HAUL won'trent | our road service 24-hours à day 

; — EX sr, youa for no additional money We 
are always nearby — willing, 
quick and able. 


IN ! uu. lla, | 4. LOW RENTAL RATES 
pa > -—— TEER | Topping all this, U-HAUL will 

| z ~ = PERE S BM match any competitor's rate, 
discount or guarantee.’ Just tell 
| us. We mean it when we say 
"U-HAUL COSTS YOU LESS. Less 









HEN 


gas-guzzling, freight truck for 
moving. We don't rent trucks — 


2. MOVING VANS — 
NOT FREIGHT TRUCKS we rent moving vans. And we've | worry less time, less work, 


less damage, less gas — less 


nth U-H4 , : in vn doing this since 1945. 
With U-HAUL, you get a moving | bee 5 SAREE 


van, not just a truck or trailer: 


A moving van that is gentle on | 3. SAFETY AND 









youand your furniture, Witara SECURITY THE BEST COSTS YOU LESS 
soft, furniture-saving suspension, , BECAUSE | 
padded interior easy-loading With U-HAUL, you get a moving MOVING 
low deck and lots of tiedowns. van that is in first-class mechan- IS OUR " | 
ical condition. And we make BUSINESS MEE 


And it's easy to drive or tow: = 
U-HAUL designs and certain it stays that way. We 


*Except where Traffic Control Fees apply 
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FOR BU YING A HUNTER CEILING FAN 
BECOME A LIII LE MORE OBVIOUS. 


It may be hard to tell, standing down A Hunter can save you money in 
on the floor how you can save money the winter too.By circulating the warm air 
on your air conditioning bills by putting a that collects at the ceiling, it uses your 
Hunter fan on your ceiling. furnace much more efficiently, saving you 
But up there, where it can be 8-10° money on your heating bills. 
warmer in the average home than it is on Of course, any fan can move ait 
the floor you get a whole new perspective. But while most fans are only 
Instead of letting the cool air from guaranteed for 5 years, Hunter is backed 
your air conditioner settle on the floor with a limited lifetime warranty" 
as it does in average homes, a Hunter So it'll be saving you money for as 
fan circulates cool air all over the room.: long as you own it. 
This creates a breeze, which, besides A comforting thought, from any per- 
making you more comfortable,also allows spective. 
you to use less air conditioning. 
So a room with the air conditioner Every Time You Turn It On, 
set for 78? will feel like a room set for 72? You Feel Little Smarter 


JS REIN For name of nearest Hunter dealer, call 800-238-5358. í 
E Hunter Fans are products of Robbins & Myers Inc “Warranty covers Hunter Original motor and blades, See dealer for details. 
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IF YOU'RE NOT USING 
YOUR CAMERA ENOUGH... 


Maybe you're not using the right camera. Minolta can 
put you behind a photographic instrument of nearly 
limitless possibilities: the XG-M. 

DUAL OPERATIONAL CAPABILITIES 

Switch your XG-M to automatic and click-in the aper- 
ture setting. The camera calculates and locks in the 
matching shutter speed. Automatically. All you do is 
compose, focus and shoot. Dial to Metered Manual. 
And express yourself. You can back-light, freeze action, 
be pinpoint sharp or deliberately soften the focus. The 
XG-M offers you a whole new 




















DUAL COMMAND MOTOR DRIVE 
This XG-M option gives you two shutter releases—one p 
for horizontal, one for vertical framing. And it lets you 
fire at a blistering 3.5 frames per second. What's more, 
you can expand your talents with more than 210 other | 
Minolta accessories and lenses—a complete profes- 
sional system that helps you achieve breathtaking 
results with your XG-M. Cradle this extraordinary cam- 
era in your hands. Notice its comfortable Ergonomic 
design. Discover the mind-boggling technology that 
makes it an exceptional value, and that enables 


1982 TRANS AM 
The excitement began 15 years 
ago when those electrifying 
"Birds" came down like rolling 
thunder to capture the hearts of — 
enthusiasts everywhere. And a 
legend was born. | 

Now comes the road machine 
that will fire-up a new generation! 

From saber-like nose to rakish 
tail, Trans Am is a brilliant 
orchestration of aerodynamic 
function. Its 31 drag coefficient 
is the best of any production car 
GM has ever tested. 

But the new Trans Am is much 
more than a beautiful piece of 
automotive sculpture. It's a 





PONTIAC Y NOW THE EXCITEMENT REALLY B 
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e 50 liter 4-bbl. V-8 with dual 
free-flow resonator exhausts 

« 4-speed manual transmission 

e Quick-ratio power steering 

e MacPherson front struts 

s Front and rear stabilizer bars 


a Torque arm rear suspension 


» Turbo cast aluminum wheels 
e P205/70R14 steel radials 

© 1414" Formula steering wheel 
® Reclining front bucket seats 












driver's car that's totally — 
engineered for serious roadwork. 
Trans Am with options shown, 
$10,076. Trans Am's base price? 
Only $9,659! This is a manufac- 
turer's suggested retail price 
including dealer prep. Taxes, 
license, destination charges and 
optional equipment additional. 
‘One "hands-on" impression 
will convince you that Trans Am 
is a driving sensation! 
. The legend makers at Pontiac 


have done it again! 


Some Pontiacs are equipped with 
engines produced by other GM 
divisions, subsidiaries, or affiliated 
companies worldwide. See your 
Ponfhiac dealer for details. 
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Minolta to offer the longest combined cam- 
era/lens warranty of any major camera 
manufacturer. Now you know why the 
XG-M will wind up around your neck, 
7 [|  ratherthanin your closet. Minolta 
j designed it that way. 
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world of creative control. 
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AG-M shown wilh Motor Drive 1 
1 and 135mm f/2 Minolta lens. 
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Jane Fonda and Tom Hayden | are working to put her money where his mouth is 


POLITICAL BEDFELLOWS 








Why, it's Jane Fonda!" exclaims an 
elderly Santa Monica resident, aston- 
ished to find the Oscar-winning actress 
on his doorstep with a wide-screen 
smile, not for Redford or Kristofferson 
but, this time, just for him. “I'm walking 
the precinct for my husband, Tom Hay- 
den," announces Fonda, proffering a 
handshake and a Hayden handbill. 
Some 10 years after Jane's strident ra- 
dio broadcasts from Hanoi and Tom's 
"Chicago Seven" trial made them the 
chicest of radicals, more than the 
times have been a-changin'. 

In films, Jane has become not only 

| an extraordinarily bankable star but a 
| bankroller extraordinaire. Her IPC 
(Indochina Peace Campaign) produc- 
tion company, founded in 1972, has 
raised consciences and box.office 
|grosses with such films as Coming 
Home ($30 million), 9 to 5($103 million) 
| and currently, On Golden Pond ($101 
million). Meanwhile Tom has written six 
books on politics (his most recent: The 
American Future) and has been orga- 
nizing on grassroots issues since his 
1976 loss of the Democratic nomina- 
tion for a U.S. Senate seat to John Tun- 
ney. Hayden's current campaign to win 
the June 8 Democratic primary for 
California's 44th District State Assem- 
bly seat may well determine whether, 
at 42, he has a political future. 

The couple's combined effort is as 
large as the position is small. When she 
rings those doorbells, Fonda is ready 

to talk the issues—rent control (Hay- 
den is pro), nuclear power (Hayden is 
con), community services (Hayden 
wants to tax the oil companies to help). 
Jane admits, however, that most vot- 
ers prefer to chat about the health of 
her father, Henry, especially since his 
On Golden Pond Oscar. Once such di- 
gressions would have rankled, but no 
more. “These are family people," says 
Jane of a heavily Democratic district 
that includes many tenants and senior 
citizens as well as the very rich. Be- 
sides, the elder Fonda, once opposed 
to Tom and Jane's political activities, 
recently distributed a letter to all the 
district's registered Democrats sup- 
porting his son-in-law. Encouragement 
CONTINUED 


The extra tootsies in the family bed be- 
long to children Troy and Vanessa, whose 
cover-up isn't political. Ditto dog Manila. 
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“They're wonderful," says Jane of the cit- 
izens she has canvassed for Hayden. But 
one voter balked at opening the door. 
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from Dad and Jane's personal appear- 
ances don't hurt. (Hayden's major op- 
ponent, Steve Saltzman, 32, an aide to 
Los Angeles Mayor Tom Bradley, has 
no comparable backers but draws his 
support from businessmen and land- 
lords. Saltzman characterizes Hay- 
den's politics as "anti-free enterprise, 
anti-private property.") Of course, 
Jane has faced some slammed doors 
as well as smiles, but Hayden has stat- 
ed that voters are impressed that “a 
talented actress with other priorities 
would come to their doors and knock 
herself out for her husband." 

No regimen in her current Workout 
best-seller (see story, page 42) is as 
tough as the néw chapter Jane has 
written for herself. In the last month 
(before a strained tendon aggravated 
by skiing put her temporarily on crutch- 
es)Fonda trudged four hours daily, five 
days a week, to 800 dwellings in the 
district that includes much of West Los 
Angeles, Santa Monica and Malibu. 
“This area has the greatest variation 
of income in the U.S.," deadpans Hay- 
den, “mine and my wife's." 

The money serves their political pur- 
poses. The profits from Fonda's best- 
selling Workout book (some 360,000 
copies sold, according to Simon and 

Schuster, which recently raised the 
price from $15.95 to $17.95), from Fon- 
da's Workout salons and from Fonda's 
Workout records, tapes and video- 


cassettes are funneled directly into 
the Campaign for Eco nomic Democra- 
cy (GED), a political action organiza- 
tion founded by Hayden six years ago. 
itis a major source of Hayden's politi- 
cal finances. Records show that CED 
spent $52,870 on 22 political can di- 
dates during the past year, but of that, 
$34,220 went into Tom's own campaign. 
An additional $37,850 has come from 
donations by friends like Ed Asner, 
John Ritter, Jon Voight and Sherry 
Lansing. Jeff Wald and Helen Reddy 
have pledged $10,000. Joyce DeWi tt 
and Margot Kidder hosted fund raisers. 
Hayden and Fonda have learned a 
good deal about persuasion since Ha- 
noi and the race against Tunney. "I 
was frequently shrill," Jane admits. 
"People view us, and me in particular, 
as angry and humorless. l'm just glad 
I'm able to correct that impression." 
She certainly tries. Whether visiting an 
affluent L.A. synagogue, attending a 
celebrity fund raiser or knocking on the 
doors of the average working stiff, 
Hayden and Fonda are mod els of low- 
key charm. “Very often people can 
only open their hearts and minds to 
new ideas if it's done gently," she says. 
Still, their acceptance is by no means 
complete. Part of the 44th District con- 
stituency remains unconvinced that 
the founding president of SDS (Stu- 
dents for a Democratic Society) and 
the sex symbol turned radical have 
made the transition to just folks. CED 
has been labeled "socialistic" by local 
Repüblicans, and Democratic Party 
leaders are split over their support for 
Hayden. In some local supermarkets 
placards read: "Put Tom Hayden in his 
place—the zoo." Other attempts at 
mud-slinging are comical. Hayden says 
a veteran accosted him and said: "I 
fought in the Korean War and | know 
what you were up to." Hayden retorts, 
“| was 11 during the Korean War. | won- 
der what he had in mind?" 

Other critics are equally suspicious 
of Fonda's role in the campaign. Tom 
says she exerts the same limited influ- 
ence over his politics as he does 
over her movie choices. "I'm there to 
see that he's happy,” says Jane of 
their mutual support. "It's also his big- 
gest contribution to me." Michael Die- 
den, Hayden's campaign manager, be- 
lieves Fonda is modest. "There's 
not a political decision this campaign 
or Tom personally makes that Jane 


Crutches (to ease a strained tendon) 
couldn't keep Jane, with Tom and daugh- 
ter Vanessa, off the campaign trail. 














does not play a role in," he has stated. 
The Haydens share a similar rhetoric 

about moving from political fringe to 
mainstream. Says Tom: "If you've 
been trying to get into a house for a 
long time and the door finally opens, it 
would discredit much of what you've 
been saying if you don't go in." Adds 
Jane of working within the system: 
"Unless what we had done in the past 
was a fad or dilettantism, then of 
course you want to go inside." Tom is 
disappointed by inflexible '60s activ- 
ists—"'friends of my generation who 
couldn't handle the opening up of the 
system." For Hayden, "The '60s was a 
great decade, but it's pointless ta live 
in the past. What am I supposed to tell 
my son? That the greatest period of his 
father's life is over? That the most in- 
teresting things happened before he 
was born?” 

Family has become a major part of 
the Haydens' campaign. The brochure 
features many snapshots of Tom fish- 
ing, playing softball, or posing with Jane 
and the kids—Troy, 8, and Vanessa, 13 
(Jane's daughter by her first husband, 
French director Roger Vadim). Even 
Henry gets in the act. Tom reveals that 
before he and Jane married in 1973, 
"Henry wondered what his daughter 
was getting into." The making of On 
Golden Pond in New Hampshire 
brought them all closer. "Fishing is a 
great way to get to know Henry 
Fonda," says ardent angler Hayden. 
"Henry is not a big talker and fishing 
doesn’t require it. We enjoy each oth- 
er. iHe knows his daughter's marriage 
hasn't been short-lived or disastrous. 
And he's gota grandson out of it.” 

Jane attests that Tom's gentleness 
was.astrong attraction at their first 
meeting in Detroit in 1971. She recalls 
how he handled Vanessa on their first 
date. ‘it was late and we were holding 
hands in the dark," she recalls. 
"Vanessa woke up and stumbled into 
the living room. Instead of ignoring her 
or saying | should take her back to bed, 
Tom turned on the lights, introduced 
himself and took her in his arms. He's a 
very tactile person. | thought: at last, a 
human being." Jane adds that Tom 
hasn't tried to replace Vanessa's fa- 
ther, who has a house minutes away, 
but Tom and Vanessa respect each 
other. “They get mad sometimes," 
Jane allows, "but she likes Tom, | 
think." Vanessa resents being a cam- 
paign prop and has been known to wear 
clownish whiteface around photogra- 
phers. “She's a character," says Jane. 
For his part, Tom claims that "being 

CONTINUED 























Son Troy was a flag-waver last month in 
L.A. as he joined his hockey fan parents 
for a Kings vs. Vancouver game. 











a father is the most enjoyable and 
moving experience of my whole life." 
He won't be apart from Troy for long. 
"A week is unthinkable," he protests. 
"Last night," Tom continues, “I insist- 
ed he sit on my lap because pretty 
soon he will get too old to feel it is 
okay. We regressed and watched Chip 
and Dale cartoons." 

The Hayden family has been a fix- 
ture around Santa Monica for 10 years, 
and by Hollywood standards they live 
like the Waltons. A well-used 1978 VW 


Normally she carries a mere 122 

pounds on her 5'7" frame. Now she's “15 
pounds heavier than | ever was"—but to- 
tally unconcerned. Though good nutrition 
is high on Jane Fonda's list of causes, 
she's been indulging her appetite since 

a period of forced slimness while making 
9 to 5, Rollover and On Golden Pond. "l'm 
tired after three movies in three years," 
she says. “I'm 44. No reason | have to be 
ona strict regimen. Most women are 
overconcerned about thinness." 

What should be No. 1, says the propri- 
etor of California's Jane Fonda Workout 
centers and the author of the top best- 
seller Jane Fonda's Workout Book, is 
plain good health. Her centers (in Beverly 
Hills, Encino and San Francisco) and 
book push a program to burn up excess 
calories while building muscle flexibility 
with aerobic exercises that also improve 
cardiovascular blood flow. 

Her 254-page manual (some chapter 
titles: "Beginner's Legs and Hips," “Ad- 
vanced Buttocks") outlines daily drills— 
2/ minutes for newcomers, 40 minutes 
forthe more experienced—to be per- 
formed to music and requiring no equip- 
ment. The exercises are mostly muscle- 
toning lifts, lunges and stretches. Fonda 
urges people to "go for the burn"—that 
is, work out to the point where they feel a 
burning in the muscles. That sensation 
comes with the chemical breakdown of 
carbohydrates into carbon dioxide and 
water, which is flushed into the blood- 
stream and eventually expelled from the 
body. The result, in time: a tauter, trimmer 
figure. To keep it trim, Fonda prescribes a 
diet featuring no salt, minimal sugar, lim- 
ited meat (animal flesh stores up pesti- 
cides), lots of water (six to eight glasses 
a day), nuts, seeds, wheat germ, unpro- 
cessed bran (two tablespoons a day), yo- 
gurt, fresh fruits and vegetables. Instead 

of coffee, Fonda dissolves three table- 
spoons of yeast flakes in hot water, a 


stands outside their rustic, wood-pan- 
eled home a block from the beach. It's 
a high-crime district where houses in 
the inflated L.A. real estate market are 
being offered for $400,000. A German 
shepherd, Geronimo, provides protec- 
tion—and company for the family mutt, 
Manila. Still, the modesty of their life- 
style can't disguise their wealth. 
There's a live-in housekeeper to pick 
the kids up at school and to cook when 
schedules get hectic. The Haydens 
also own a $500,000, 120-acre ranch in 


Santa Barbara. Soon they will be mov- 
ing upscale in their Santa Monica 
neighborhood to a new abode, priced 
at an estimated $1 million, that they 
are redesigning and converting to 
solar power. "I'll miss this place," sighs 
Jane, "but privacy is getting to be a 
problem." 

Both Hayden and Fonda believe 
they balance each other by being sep- 
arate people in different spheres. Hay- 
den says it works best "when we come 
up with political and film agendas that 


Jane Fonda's hard-learned Rx for fatties: 


intersect, like Three Mile Island and 
The China Syndrome." But the combi- 
nation of politics and business builds 
pressure. “You pay a price for being 
right before it's popular," says Hayden. 
“It gets polarized into one extreme 
against the other. In fact, it's just the 
future against the past." In that con- 
tinuing battle, Fonda and Hayden say 
they rely mostly on each other for sup- 
port. "We'd both been through a mar- 
riage each when we met," says Jane, 
“and we both knew what we needed. | 


Cheer up, eat right, exercise, learn to ‘burn’ 


didn't need another person likeme. | 
needed humor, calm, wisdom, all 
things Tom provides." Tom credits 
Jane with breaking him out of '60s prej- 
udices against marriage and family. 
"It's not that we've found the perfect 
answer or even that we'll always be to- 
gether,” he says. “It's just a serious 
commitment that goes beyond us." 

In public, the Haydens rarely display 
overt affection. But after a play at 
Vanessa's school, when they thought 
no one was looking, Tom reached out 





in the dark to hug Jane. The moment 
was revealing. On Golden Pond, Jane 
later admitted, told some home truths 
about her difficulty in reaching out to 
her father, and to men in general. “If 
you're a strong, famous woman," says 
Fonda, "it's not easy to find aman who 
isn't threatened. Tom is an extremely 
powerful person. We're lucky," she 
adds. “Certain previous relationships 
required us to minimize our potential. 
We don't have to do that anymore." 
DAVID GRITTEN 


brew she downs several times a day. 

The woman who had the cheek (not to 
mention the rest of her figure) to wear bi- 
kinis in California Suite and On Golden 
Pond has earned the right to proselytize. 
Troubled by low self-esteem since her 
plump and “klutzy” adolescence, she 
abused her body for more than 20 years, 
bingeing and dieting at boarding school 
and subsequently using amphetamines 
and diuretics. But in 1968, after she 
gave birth at 30 to her first child, 
Vanessa, Jane went to a nutritionist. He 
steered her from pills into her diet that 
emphasizes natural, complex carbohy- 
drate foods. 

Each week 10,000 people (mostly 
women) pay up to $6.50 for one-hour 
sessions at the Fonda salons. The ac- 
tress even teaches some classes. In- 
struction is also available from cassettes 
($12.70), records ($13.75) and video- 
tapes ($63.60). Knowing that jet lag “can 
zap you when you're over 20," Jane took 
a cassette on a business trip to Paris 
and arose at 5:30 a.m. the next day to do 
“all the things | say in the book. You take 
your yeast, you don't eat much, you work 
out. My God, it works: | faced each day 
feeling pretty good." 

At home she runs six miles each morn- 
ing. She has Tam (*a'real Irish meat-and- 
potatoes man”) running at least three 
miles daily, but tries not'to “make a big 
deal" about nutrition. Usually she doesn't 
even tell Tom and the kids when sneak 

bran or wheat into their scrambled eggs 
and whip some egg into their orange 
juice." At 13, Jane notes happily, 
Vanessa “doesn't have a weight problem, 
and she's not overly concerned about 
weight." Her family's birthdays feature 
"gooey cakes, just like everybody 
else's," says Fonda. "These days," adds 
the woman who was being tagged Hanoi 
Jane only a decade ago, “I'm almost 
mainstream." 
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WHEN TEENS WANT CONTRACEPTIVES, 


Do my parents have to know?" the 


teenage girl's voice asks fearfully on 
the telephone. Debra Haffner, a staffer 
at Planned Parenthood in Washington, 
D.C., reassures the girl calling for an 
appointment that birth control coun- 
seling is confidential. What Haffner 
can't guarantee, however, is how 

much longer that will be true. 

Sexually active teenagers are al- 
ready reacting with alarm to a regula- 
tion proposed by Secretary of Health 
and Human Services (HHS) Richard 
Schweiker that could profoundly affect 
their lives. As drafted, the rule would 
require any clinic that supplies a girl 
under 18 with federally financed birth 
control pills, an IUD or a diaphragm to 
notify her parents within 10 days. 


Though still under administrative re- 


view, and months away from imple- 
mentation, the regulation has trig- 
gered an emotionally charged debate. 
The usual request for public comment 
drew an extraordinary response—a 
torrent of 40,000 letters, most of them 
opposed to what detractors call the 
“squeal rule." 

The regulation's chief proponent is 
Marjory Mecklenburg, 46, who heads 
the Office of Adolescent Pregnancy 
Programs at HHS. In her view, the pro- 
posed regulation would “break down 
the barrier that separates parent from 


|adolescent" over teenagers’ use of 


contraceptives. Arguing that birth con- 


| trol devices—at least the Pill and 


IUDs—pose a health risk to teenagers, 
Mecklenburg says that failure to con- 
sult parents amounts to an abrogation 
of their rights. “Without consent, chil- 
dren cannot have their ears pierced or 
get a shot from the school nurse," she 
says. "Yet somehow, uniquely in the 
area of contraceptive services, we 
have closed the parent out." 

Originally a home economics teach- 
er in Minneapolis, Mecklenburg put her 
career on the back burner to raise a 
family of three sons and a daughter, 
now ranging from 25 to 15. Her hus- 
band of 27 years, Fred, an obstetrician 
and gynecologist, first engaged her in- 
terest in the abortion controversy 


Planned Parenthood's Faye Wattleton 


blasts the proposed rule as *amean-spir- = 


ited regulation meant to be punitive." 
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SHOULD THEIR PARENTS KNOW? TWO 
IMPASSIONED ADVOCATES FACE OFF 





- breast cancer, 


nena, sexually 
isaases and other 
tions. 
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14 years ago. “The thing that really 
touched me," says Mecklenburg, “was 
the actual pictures in the obstetrical 
journals of the developing fetus 

and the difficulty of drawing a line 

and saying, ‘This life is not expend- 
able after today, but yesterday it 

was.’ "Having made her reputation by 
helping to form anti-abortion groups, 
Mecklenburg was recruited by the 
Reagan Administration for her present 
$55,000-a-year job. Husband Fred was 
unusually supportive, taking a leave 

of absence from his medical practice 
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Federal health official Marjory Mecklen- 
burg wants parents to be told when their 
daughters seek contraceptives. 


in Minneapalis to join her in Washing- 
ton. While she defends her position by 
stressing that contraceptives are “po- 
tentially dangerous drugs and de- 
vices," Mecklenburg concedes that 
she would prefer to see less sexual ac- 
tivity among young people. She be- 
lieves that more involvement by par- 
ents would slow the national epidemic 
of teenage pregnancies—more than 
one million in 1981. 






Mecklenburg's opponents denounce 
the proposal as a devious and misguid- 
ed effort to legislate teenage chastity. 
"They're not really interested in the 
health care of these young people," 
declares Faye Wattleton, 38, president 
of the Planned Parenthood Federation 
of America. “The real intention is to 
discourage the young from using those 
services and thereby force them not to 
be sexually active." Calling the health 
and safety rationale for the regulation 
a “smokescreen,” Wattleton points out 
that clinics would not be required to re- 
port venereal disease among teen- 
agers, even though the death rate for 
penicillin treatment is twice that for 
birth control pills and IUDs. Wattleton's 
organization has pledged to retain 
confidentiality for teenage clients 
of its 5,200 clinics—even at the risk 
of losing $30 million in federal subsi- 
dies. She predicts that teenagers, 
rather than allowing their parents to be 
advised that they are having sex, 
would instead simply stop using con- 
traceptives. "What the regulation 
means in reality," she says, “is 
that more young people will become 
pregnant." 

Wattleton, a former nurse and the di- 
vorced mother of a 6-year-old daugh- 
ter, became active in Planned Parent- 
hood 14 years ago because, she says, 
"| felt it was doing something to pre- 
vent needless suffering—young wom- 
en facing unwanted pregnancies, the 
tragedies of illegal and unsafe 
abortions." 

Two months ago a survey of 400 
teenage clients by the main Planned 
Parenthood clinic in Chicago indicated 
that they oppose the proposed regula- 
tion by a substantial margin of 7 to 1. 
"Many teenagers simply felt that their 
parents wouldn't understand their sex- 
ual activity and their need for contra- 
ceptives," says Barbara Shaw, a 
Planned Parenthood staffer in Chica- 
go. A Washington teenager who op- 
poses the requirement says the Rea- 
gan Administration should redirect its 
focus. Instead of restricting adoles- 
cents, she says, the government 
should pass a regulation for parents: 
"(30 to class to learn how to talk to 
your kids!" 

KEN HUFF and NANCY KING 
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Two weeks ago, when he returned to 
his alma mater, lllinois's Eureka Col- 
lege, Ronald Reagan (class of '32) was 
filled with feelings of "great pleasure 
and warm nostalgia." His commence- 
ment address, which caught the 
world's attention with its measured 
challenge to Moscow on nuclear arms 
reduction, was in part devoted to col- 
lege reminiscences. He fondly recalled 
the football games of his youth on the 
tranquil rural campus, expressed re- 
gret that he hadn't studied hard 
| enough to boost his average out of the 
C range, and credited Eureka with giv- 
ing him the opportunity to work his way 
through college even after the Great 
Depression hit midway through his un- 
dergraduate career. “This school 
made it possible for young men and 
women, myself included, to get an 
education," he told the 86-member 
graduating class, "even though we 
were totally without funds, our families 
destitute victims of the Depression. 


"My heart was always set on going to Eu- 


RETURNING TO HIS ALMA MATER 


50 YEARS LATER, THE PRESIDENT 


GETS A MIXED REPORT CARD 


Everything that is good in my life be- 
gan here.” 

For several of his listeners, however, 
the message rang a bit hollow. When 
Reagan worked his way through Eure- 
ka as a cafeteria dishwasher, his crit- 
ics noted, the school was still a Disci- 
ples of Christ college with modest 
tuition, room and board charges of 
$450. Today, although Eureka still 
receives church contributions, stu- 
dent costs have gone up to $5,975, 
which, even adjusted for inflation, is 
about twice what Reagan paid. Many 
students now rely on a combination of 
parental contributions, part-time jobs, 
scholarships and loans to meet that 
hefty price, and the fear at Eureka this 
year is that if proposed cuts in federal 
and state loans pass Congress, some 
will have trouble staying in school. 
"Reagan did all these cuts too fast," 
says Mary Correa, whose daughter 
Maritza's aid has been reduced and 
who has recently been forced by her 
husband's illness to take a second job. 
"I don't think much of him." Concurs a 
student: "It's one thing to admire how 
Reagan worked his way through 


school and all that. It's another to do it 
today." 

The problem of paying for college in 
the '80s has hit home for Greg Bange, 
a 19-year-old junior from Homer, lil. 

"I chose Eureka because when I start- 
ed it was one of the less expensive 
small schools," he says. The son of a 
sporting goods store employee who 
earns about $20,000 a year, Bange put 
together an aid package—including a 
state scholarship and a federal loan— 
that enabled him to pay for tuition and 
lodging at the President's old frater- 
nity, TKE. Summer work and a loan 
from his grandparents have carried 
him until now, but Bange, a psychology 
major who says he admires Reagan, 
still needs all the student aid he is get- 
ting to stay in school. "My parents 
wonder what Reagan would say if he 
were asked what he would do in a simi- 
lar situation," Bange muses. 

About 60 percent of Eureka's 439 
students receive some form of finan- 
cial aid, and for some of them the Pres- 
ident's program will lead to cuts that 
could average $1,250 per year. George 

CONTINUED 


After his address to the graduating class, 
Eureka's most distinguished alum was 
bussed by a fan, while Dean Jerry McCoy 
conferred other honorary degrees. 


reka," says Eric McClain, fixing a school M 
lawn mower with father Ernest. oe 
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"qve had a wonderful education at Eure- iet 


ka," says incoming senior Maritza Correa d 


(right). “If I can finish, Pll be happy." i 
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Kelloy Munyon works in the dining hall and 
at two summer jobs to pay her way but 
still relies on federal loans. 


Grog Bange, a member of Reagan's fra- 
ternity, says he barely scraped by last 
term and may not next year. 

Photographs by Dale Wittner 





Hearne, the dean of admissions, fears 
that the economic crunch may cut into 
the number and diversity of Eureka's 
students. "We don't want to see a situ- 
ation where we only get students from 
affluent families," he says. “And we 
will clearly have to ask our alumni to 
contribute more." The school has al- 
ready approached its most famous 
graduate for a gift; although Reagan 
has long supported the school finan- 
cially, Hearne won't reveal what the 
President has contributed. The school 
has started several fund drives, includ- 
ing one for a $2 million Reagan schol- 
arship program to help its struggling 
students. “We are doing everything we 
can to see that no student suffers or is 
forced to leave the school if it can be 
avoided," Hearne says. "But there is 
no doubt that, in a situation like this, 
some students will be hurt." 

Despite the complaints, the prevail- 
ing attitude toward Reagan's policies 
is surprisingly supportive at Eureka, 
even among students most dependent 
on targeted aid programs. Sophomore 


Kelley Munyon, 19, of Warrensburg, Ill. 
says if her annual $2,500 federal loan is 
cut, “I'll just work all that much hard- 
er." She already puts in a 6 a.m.- 
to-midnight schedule six days a 

week, squeezing study and classes 
around her job in the student cafeteria 
near the one where Reagan once 
washed dishes. "It's worth it because | 
love it here," she says. "| see kids who 
come here from a larger city and some 
of them can't stand it. They say, 'Oh, 
there's nothing to do here but go to the 
Dairy Queen.' But! come from a town 
that doesn't even have a Dairy 
Queen." 

Eric McClain, 20, one of the col- 
lege's 70 minority students, has al- 
ready been hurt by Reagan's cuts. The 
son of a cook and an unemployed con- 
struction worker, McClain, a junior, has 
seen his $1,500 student loan reduced 
by $250—and the President's pro- 
posed budget could cost him an $800 
federal grant. But McClain, a deeply 
religious Baptist, is not bitter. "At first | 
guess | was angry at Reagan, but | nev- 


er really felt it Was his fault," he says. 
"I think in something like this, some 
people are going to suffer, but the 
hope is it will benefit others in the long 
run." Pat Renkes, who won't be back 
for his junior year in the fall because of 
cuts in his student aid, agrees: "I've 
studied some economics and | think 
that the economy is basically cyclical 
and beyond the control of one Presi- 
dent. Some people get caught at 
times, and there's not much the Presi- 
dent can do. | guess it's just me this 
time who got caught." 

That admirably selfless perspective 
helps explain why so few students 
joined the tiny, hastily organized dem- 
onstration against Reagan's visit. 
"College students don't demonstrate 
anymore," observes Greg Bange. "Be- 
sides, that would never happen at Eu- 
reka. It would be too rude." 

SARAH MOORE HALL 


His popularity still sky-high among Eure- 
ka's 4,300 townsfolk, President Reagan 
got a warm send-off after his speech. 
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Merit 
Earns [aste 
Trophy. 


Rigorous smoker tests confirm MERITas proven 
taste alternative to higher tar smoking. 














Just released — the results 
of extensive new research 
conducted by MERIT. 

The conclusion: In tests 
comparing taste and tar 
combined, MERIT is the 
clear choice over leading 
higher tar brands. 

MERIT Remains 
Unbeaten. 

In impartial new tests 
where brand identity was 
concealed, the overwhelm- 
Ing majority of smokers 


reported MERIT taste equal 
to—or better than— leading 
higher tar brands. 

Moreover, when tar levels 
were revealed, 2 out of 3 
chose the MERIT combina- 
tion of low tar and good 
taste. 

Year after year, in 
study after study, MERIT 
remains unbeaten. The 
proven taste alternative to 
higher tar smoking— is 


MERIT. 


MERIT | ees A 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


© Philip Morris Inc. 1982 


Kings: 7 mg "tar; 0.5 mg nicotine—100' s Reg: 10 mg “‘tar’’ 0.7 mg nicotine— 
100's Men: 9 mg “tar; 0.7 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report Dec:B1 





THE NEWEST MARVEL ON 
NEW YORK’S SKYLINE IS 
PRIMA DONNA WOOD, 
DANCER EXTRAORDINAIRE 
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“The last thing I want 
poople to feel when 
fm dancing Is, ‘Oh, 
Isn't that pretty!” 
says Donna Wood 
(across the Hudson 
from Manhattan). "I 
want them to feel 
something deeper 
than that." 
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| ie > b ME =| Seraphs, Donna Wood is obviously— standouts. “She is," says her friend, dies, the breathtakingly statuesque 
clay. But all that womanliness hasn't the best dancers in the world. | don't Most tellingly, she has stepped into Ai- 
Reach out and touch someone. mes 






and gloriously—made from this mortal Ailey graduate Judith Jamison, “one of Wood, 27, has taken over her roles. 
Photographs by Jack Vartoogian 








ley's masterwork, Cry, the wrenching 
solo about the agony and hope of black 
womanhood. The Ailey company does 
not designate its principal dancers, but 
when Wood solely inherited Cry, the 
dance world knew she had arrived. 
Woód, among the more popular and 
least neurotic first ladies in dance, 
learned the role in Jamison's living 
room. Recalls Wood: “We just pushed 
aside the furniture and got on with it.” 
In Europe she's all the rage, having 
performed Leonard Bernstein's Mass 
in Vienna and two Ailey pieces with the 
Royal Danish Ballet. On home turf, rec- 
ognition has taken a little longer. But 
there are signs. "Everybody now calls 
me Miss Wood instead of Donna," she 


j d > 
says. "At first it made me blink. I 


- s thought it was kind of cute. Then real- 
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In Cry, says Judith Jamison, who made ized younger members of the company 
the piece famous, Donna "just goes out. were actually looking up to me. That's 
and transcends everything l taught her. when you suddenly re alize that you've 


















grown up in your profession." 

Like so many overnight sensations, 
Wood has been working hard since 
childhood. Living outside Dayton, Ohio, 
the fourth of seven children in a mid- 
dle-class family, Donna tagged tire- 
lessly behind her three big brothers 
from gridiron to baseball diamond. 
"But," says her mother, Erma Lee, 
we “the boys didn't want to be bothered 
» with her." Instead, Erma enrolled her 
oldest girl in dance class to work off 
her energies in à ladylike way. Donna 
kept on playing football (and still en- 
joys a quick touch scrimmage with the 
stagehands on tour) but kept dancing 
too. At 11, she began studying with the 
Dayton Ballet on weekday afternoons, 
and during high school she spent six 
summer weeks with the Dance Theater 
of Harlem. After Donna's graduation at 
16, her father, Frederick, now a vice- 
president of General Dynamics, gave 
her exactly two weeks to find a dance 
job in New York. The Joffrey and the 
American Ballet Theatre turned her 
down as too tall, but Alvin Ailey actual- 
ly cast her in à ballet before telling her 
she was hired. Her father moved Don- 
na to Manhattan with all her worldly 
goods in the back of his Rambler. 

Trained in classical ballet, Wood had 
to learn jazz, modern and ethnic dance 
: with Ailey and had so much fun she 
“She researches everything before buy- would forget to pick up her $100 week- 
ing,” says a pal, “fromhairdryerstocere- ly check. "I couldn't believe they actu- 
al. We call her ‘Miss Consumer Reports.” ally wanted to pay me to do this," 
she says. Ten years later that glee is 
still evident in her performances. On- 
stage Wood is outstanding for the 
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Donna gets abackstage buss from the 


boss, Alvin Alley. “She's a dream dancing, 
afantasy that moves," he says. 


strength and passion she brings to Ai- 
ley's repertory of highly em otional 
roles. “If you're just doing steps," she 
says, "all meaning is lost." Job satis- 
faction, though, is crucial, since as an 
Ailey dancer Wood makes only $18,000 
a year, while superstars like Cynthia 
Gregory are raking in some $250,000. 
"l'm comfortable," maintains Wood. 
She has no serious beaux ("I'm tired, 
and l just don't have time for anything 
steady") and devotes herself almost 
obsessively to fussing over her five- 
and-a-half-room West Side apartment. 
After a performance, where she is 
cheered and pelted with roses, Wood 
unwinds by scrubbing the bathtub or 
vacuuming, with jazz playing on her 
headphones. When everything is 
clean, she rearranges the furniture. 
"When come home," says her room- 
mate, dancer Robin Becker, “I never 
know where I'll find anything." 
. Every morning Donna drinks hot wa- 
ter with lemon juice and downs home- 
cooked bran muffins made with bone 
meal and brewer's yeast. Then as a 
warm-up she pedals the 50 blocks 
downtown to the Ailey studio. For en- 
ergy before a performance, she drinks 
a half cup of hot water with a table- 
spoon of molasses in it, and if that 
doesn't work, she does it again. “There 
are no formulas," she says of her regi- 
men. "But | don't believe in killing your 
body or hurting yourself, because you 
only have yourself once. Once you 
kill it, it’s gone." BARBARA ROWES 
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For parents only: 
two great ways to give your kids 
the taste for fighting cavities. 


Aim Regular and Aim Mint 


In a world where so many great-tasting thin 

das cates; mere are two Pepe e 
help your kids prevent them: Aim" 

m PE prevent them: Aim" Regular 

Each was designed with a taste kids lov: 

Eat ath ve, a 
taste that may get your kids brushing longer and 
better. (And that, as you know, is half the battle. ) 
: And Aim Regular and Aim Mint both have 
fluoride; and both are clinically proven to reduce 
cavities. In fact, no other toothpaste has a more 
Haigh fluoride formula or fights cavities better 
f nAim. (That’s the other half of the battle.) 
E d your a the fluoride formula 

iste for fighting cavities with Aim Regular 
and Aim Mint. Take Aim against cavities. 


FAHMTR r ; 
Dew ut has been accepted by the American Dental Associalion. 
Associarion | Fora total dental program: 1. Brush often with Aim Regular and Aum Mint. 


2. Avoid sugar-rich snacks, 3. See your dentist regularly. 
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It’s crystal-clear. — — | 
| It’s a bit more expensive, but for a crisp Gin & onic, 
| the world comes to Gordon's. 








THE MESSAGE OF THE FALKLANDS, 
SAYS EXPERT JOHN MOORE, IS 
THAT NAVIES MUST THINK OR SWIM 


In the wake of the dramatic sea battles 
around the Falkland Islands, disturb- 
ing questions are being raised about 
the vulnerability of modern navies in 

an age of high-tech warfare. The 
sophisticated, computer-guided weap- 
ons that sank Argentina's aging Ameri- 
can-built cruiser General Belgrano 

(see following story) and blasted Brit- 
ain's H.M.S. Sheffield into a smoking 
hulk also torpedoed naval pride. Yet, 
even as sea warfare becomes a Kind of 
grotesque video game with weapons 
launched by technicians miles away, 
the Reagan Administration is vigorous- 
ly pursuing a $168 billion plan to rebuild 
America's armada by adding two nu- 
clear supercarriers and refurbishing 
World War ll battleships such as the 
New Jersey. To appraise the efficacy 
of naval power today, PEOPLE went to 
the world's leading expert, John Moore, 
60, a retired Royal Navy captain and 
editor of Jane's Fighting Ships, the de- 


Photographs by Terry Smith 


finitive fact-and-photo-filled almanac 
of the world's navies. Moore, who lives 
in rural Sussex, follows founder Fred T. 
Jane, who in 1898 assembled the first 
of Jane's volumes (others are on such 
topics as weapons and aircraft) that 
are routinely consulted by everyone 
from journalists to foreign intelligence 
agents. Moore, who hopes to publish 
the 85th nautical edition in July (at 825 
pages it will cost around $100), talked 
to PEOPLE's Jerene Jones about the 
implications of the Falklands fighting 
for navies everywhere. 


Given the devastation in the Falklands, 
is it feasible today for the U.S. to con- 
sider building two new 90,000-ton su- 
percarriers? Or should we concentrate 
on smaller ships whose loss might not 
be so costly? 

If you build a carrier, you might as 
well make it a proper carrier. The 
90,000-ton Nimitz is big enough to car- 


PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Moore, editor of Jane's Fighting Ships, 
strolls the Sussex coast near his home. He 
worries that many of today's warships 

like H.M.S. Sheffield (above) are about 

as seaworthy after attack as the old fishing 


boat he's standing next to. 
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ry the entire Argentine Air Force. After 
all, one must remember that more than 
50 percent of a ship's real cost is the 
men on her, and that smaller ships are 
more easily sunk than bigger ships. 


But aren't big carriers sitting ducks 
for the kind of missile that sank the 
Sheffield? 
If you look at the figures for the last 
CONTINUED 
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war, of 30 major American carriers 
only five were sunk. The old Enter- 
prise, for instance, was hit by Japa- 
nese kamikaze pilots and didn't sink. 
The Yorktown sustained three bombs, 
two torpedoes and was being towed 
home when finally sunk by a subma- 
rine. The explosive power and accura- 
cy of bombs used then wasn't much 
different from today's missiles. That's 
not a bad track record for survival. 


What about the destruction of the Shef- 
field by a $200,000 French-made Exo- 
cet missile, fired from 20 miles away? 
The destruction of the Sheffield with 
a missile carrying a conventional war- 
head has not changed my mind about 
the future of naval warfare, but it has 
punched home the requirement for ae- 
rial surveillance at long range. The 
best way of dealing with an attack is by 
shooting down the attackers rather 
than the missile. If you scramble the 
alrcraft aboard your carriers and home 
in on the attacker before his missile is 
within range, you can save yourself. 
The problem is that the Sheffield did 
not have adequate air cover; a large 
carrier like the Independence does be- 
cause it carries its own. An aircraft 
carrier's planes can maintain a protec- 
tive patrol radius of 250 miles or more. 


Why did the Sheffield burn so fast? 

Many people are worried about war- 
ship design. The problem with today's 
long, lean ships is stability. When you 
get the superstructure and all the ra- 
dar antennae aboard, these craft de- 
velop "top weight" problems, and they 
can support fewer and fewer weapons 
systems. To cut weight, the upper 
works are built of aluminum alloy con- 
taining magnesium, which prevents 
damage from the action of the sea. But 
if there's a fire, it's like setting a match 
to a blowtorch. That's a problem of the 
modern frigate. You have a small fire, 
then it goes whoof. This is true for Brit- 
ish and American ships. 


What would you suggest? 
llike a hefty hull that can stand up to 
a lot of bashing—a short, fat ship. 


Aside from the General Belgrano, what 
other American-made ships have gone 
to sea under foreign colors? 

ships have been sold to Greece, 
Turkey, Brazil, Pakistan, Taiwan and 
the Philippines—all over the world. It's 
been a jolly good trade, but it has run 


out now. The new ships America has 
built are too complex and too expen- 
sive for most other countries, except 
places like Saudi Arabia. 


Does the availability of missiles like the 
Exocet to Third World countries alter 
the balance of power? American mili- 
tary men say such an attack couldn't hit 
U.S. ships. 

If you've got plenty of air support, 
you can protect against this sort of at- 
tack. But things have altered irrevoca- 
bly since Oct. 21, 1967, when the Israeli 
destroyer Eilat was sunk by an Egyp- 
tian-fired missile. What followed was a 
technological revolution that most na- 
vies can't keep pace with. It's all hap- 
pening so fast. We know what this 
means if we look at various “choke 
points" such as the Straits of Hormuz 
[in the Persian Gulf] and the Panama 
Canal. There are small navies in these 
spots with an ever-increasing number 
of missile craft, often hidden by is- 
lands. They could deny passage to for- 
eign ships and would have the power 
to blow them out of the water. 


Do you feel that the U.S. plans to recom- 
mission four World War Il battleships 
should be scrubbed in light of events in 
the Falklands? 

People haven't really worked out the 
problems of bringing battleships out of 
mothballs. There is a lot of uninformed 
opposition. These ships have certain- 
ly had little use, but they are of a size 
[45,000 tons, or four times the heft of 
the Belgrano] to absorb damage. Their 
heavy armor would limit the effects of 
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Moore works standing up at a naval chart ta- 
ble in a shed. He starts at 5 a.m., often going 
“until | find l'm not making any sense.” 


a missile. Their speed of 33 knots is as 
much as any carrier but the nuclear- 
powered ones. They can travel 15,000 
miles at 17 knots, which is a consider- 
able asset. The cost of converting the 
New Jersey would be less than the 
cost of building a new frigate, and re- 
furbishing the /owa less than con- 
structing a new cruiser. They have got 
hulls heavy enough to carry today's 
missiles. The greater the bulk of the 
hulls, the more missiles they can carry. 


What are the world's strongest fleets? 

It is impossible to rank the world's 
navies in terms of effectiveness. The 
U.S. Navy has an absolute lead in carri- 
ers [13], while the Soviet Navy has an 
absolute lead in submarines—350 vs. 
NATO's 209, and growing at arate of 
10 or 11 a year. But the Soviet Navy 
takes in some 100,000 conscripts fora 
three-year period every year; most of 
them come from poorly educated 
eastern sections of the country, and 
they have to be taught basic Russian 
before they can even begin on any- 
thing else. They're ace on wolves, but 
rotten on radar. China, the other most- 
populous nation, is No. 3 in submarines 
[102], and its sailors are enthusiastic 
and have been sailing for far longer 
than most of the rest of us. 


Where would Argentina rank? 

People forget that the Argentine 
Navy started about 150 years ago, so 
it's no new kid. At the turn of the centu- 

CONTINUED 








America’s most popular car «e 66:73 


now saves you money 
on its most popular options. 
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How do you make America’s most popular car even more popular? Easy. Offer a 

package of six of the most popular options —like tilt-wheel, sport mirrors, and cruise 
control—for two hundred dollars less? That's what the Cutlass Supreme Coupe Popular 
Option Package is all about. Lots of options. For lots less. And remember, you're not saving 
money on just any car. This is the Cutlass Supreme, the best-selling car in America. 
Ask your Olds dealer about the Cutlass Supreme Coupe Popular Option Package. After all, 


these days saving money 1s one option you shouldn't be wit | 
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Eclipse: 
The tan you want... 
the protection 
you need. 


Eclipse screens out the sun’s damaging á 


rays. Lets the tanning rays you want í 
through... so you can play in the sun | 
all day. ; 


SPF*15 Total Eclipse: 
Highest degree of protection under the 
sun, No tanning or burning for even the 
most sun-sensitive skin. Moisturizing 
lotion for normal to dry skin or cooling 
alcohol base for oily skin. 


SPF 10 Original Eclipse: 


Protects skin that burns easily, while 
you build up a gradual, healthy tan. | 
Moisturizing lotion or cooling gel. g 


SPF 5 Partial Eclipse: 
Protects skin that sometimes burns, uf 
while you get a rich, healthy tan. 
Moisturizing lotion. 

Protect sensitive lips and other spots 
with Eclipse Lip and Face Protectant 
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*SPF — Sun Protection Factor. The higher 
the number, the more protection you get. 


Eclipse’ Sunscreens. 
Let you play in the sun all day. 


HERBERT LABORATORIES Irvine, CA 92713. 








Original 10 





For a free booklet, Your Skin and the oun, 
send a stamped, self-addressed envelopewo 
Eclipse Sun Booklet, Dept. P. 2525 Dupont 
Drive, Irvine, California 92713. 


Photo simulated to illustrate product variety. 















San Diego’ best 
just keeps gating better. 


Sea World is a living, changing place — 
alive with new animals to meet and new ways to have fun 
every time you visit. Shamu” and his trainers constantly give 
you the world's newest, most thrilling animal show. 
You'll flip over our new dolphin show and this summer 
“Up With People; direct from their Super Bowl appearance, + 
will lift your spirits with their new show. Bring your family fi 
back to Sea World. It's a whole different world every day. 































Most people experience 
some degree of apprehen- 
sion the first time they have 
an appointment to see an 
Oral Surgeon. Not knowing 
quite what to expect, and 
wondering if it's going to 
hurtareimportant concerns. 


There's no 

need to worry. 
Fortunately, though, the 
Oral and Maxillofacial Sur- 


| geon not only is a specialist 


in dealing with problems of 
the mouth, teeth and jaws, 
he's also an expert in pain 


| and anxiety control. Trained 
| in the complete spectrum 


of procedures, from local 
anesthetics to sedation or 
general anesthesia. The 
choice depending on what 
is best for the patient. 

In Jayne and Jenny's case, 
this meant administering 


JAYNE AND JENNY STEWARTS 
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a general anesthetic since 


| the thought of being awake 


during the removal of 
impacted wisdom teeth was 
upsetting. So they both 
woke up feeling relaxed 
and relieved. 





Concern for your 

total health. 

The span of an oral 
surgeon's specialty is 

a wide one. He's 
concerned, for example, 
with older patients unable: 
to wear dentures. He treats 
accident victims with facial 
injuries. He cares for 
people with poorly shaped 
jaws. And treats people 
with wisdom tooth 
problems. 

Just as meaningful, the 
oral and maxillofacial sur- 
geon is actively involved 
in alerting the public 


| to our health. 


to hidden = 
everyday hazards T 


A prime example 
is the safety bar 
on the back of 
most school bus 
seats, a frequent 
cause of serious 
facial injury to 
children. Not only 
that, oral surgeons are 
advocates of the 
mandatory and proper 
use of sports safety equip- 
ment; goalie masks, 
mouthpieces and helmets. 
He also advocates the 
routine use of automobile 
seat belts. Because 
prevention is always 


the best policy. 





Write to us. 
For more information about 
this dental surgical specialty, 


E 
$5 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ORAL AND MAXILLOFACIAL SURGEONS 
DENTAL SPECIALISTS WORKING TO INSURE YOUR TOTAL HEALTH 





FIRST DATE MADE THEM 
zu SO NERVOUS 

THEY SLEPT 

RIGHT | 
THROUGH IT. 


please send for our free 
brochure. Write: 
The American Association 
of Oral and Maxillofacial 
Surgeons, P.O. Box 1024, 
Tinley Park, Illinois 60477. 
And, remember, there's 
no reason to be anxious 
abouta visit to an oral 
surgeon. After all, he not 
only specializes in taking 
away problems of the 
mouth, teeth, and jaws, 
he also specializes in 
taking away pain. 
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ry ithad two of the world's most im- 
pressive battleships. Today it has two 
modern British destroyers, two modern 
French frigates, two modern subma- 
rines, an old British carrier and some 
old American destroyers—and a rea- 
sonable air force and naval air arm. 


What are the broad implications of the 
Falklands events for the Royal Navy, 
whose surface strength has been 
slashed in favor of a build-up of subma- 
rine-borne strategic missiles? 

In the 1960 defense review it was en- 
visaged that the Royal Navy would be 
employed principally in the northeast 
Atlantic, ignoring the 13 dependencies 
around the world—including Hong 

«Kong and Montserrat, as well as the 









e U.S. backed Britain in the Falklands 
Toore and wife Barbara hoisted the 
id Stripes at their cottage. 
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Ee ae d ng f f | Belgrano 
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his month. Flying the Argentine 
1d renamed the General Bel- 
575134 ,it was sunk by a British subma- 
row. o Ne 44-year-old cruiser had been 
sold to the Argentinians by the U.S. in 
1951 for $7.8 million. In recent years it 
was used mainly to train naval cadets. 
“| sympathize with the British," says 
Millman, who now lives in Fulton, Md., a 
Washington suburb, "but it doesn't 
make it any easier on a sailor who 
loved the Phoenix. It was really a bad 
way to die.” 
Millman, the son of Lowell, Mass. mill 
CONTINUED 
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morning sky and blast the fleet crowd- 
ed in Pearl Harbor. Miraculously, the 
608-foot light cruiser, with 850 crew- | k 
men aboard, managed to put to sea 
and avoid the enemy bombs and tor- 
pedoes. "As we started out past Bat- 
tleship Row," recalls Millman, “the oth- 
er ships were smoking and burning, but 
everyone on deck was shouting at us 
to go out and get the Japanese. It was 
one of the most inspiring sights I've 
ever seen—the kind of experience that 
made you think you were on a lucky 
ship." 

The Phoenix's good fortune ran out 


















Chester Millman shows the CPO's jacket he 
wore on the then Phoenix. “It was home 24 
hours a day, seven days a week,” he says. 
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ry it had two of the world's most im- 
pressive battleships. Today it has two 
modern British destroyers, two modern 
French frigates, two modern subma- 
rines, an old British carrier and some 
old American destroyers—and a rea- 
sonable air force and naval air arm. 


What are the broad implications of the 
Falklands events for the Royal Navy, 
whose surface strength has been 
slashed in favor of a build-up of subma- 
rine-borne strategic missiles? 

In the 1960 defense review it was en- 
visaged that the Royal Navy would be 
employed principally in the northeast 
Atlantic, ignoring the 13 dependencies 
around the world—including Hong 


Kong and Montserrat, as well as the 


Falklands—that rely on Britain for pro- 
tection. Until such time as we get jump- 
jets like the Harriers that are superson- 
ic, the lack of large-deck carriers such 
as those the Americans have is inev- 
itably going to have an adverse effect 
on British naval operations outside 
NATO. 


How do you get your information? 

I write to every navy, coast guard 
and maritime police force in the world. 
It's amazing the number of people who 
have the grace to answer. | write to 850 
builders of ships and weapons sys- 
tems. Then there are my correspon- 
dents—about 100 people around the 
world, including retired admirals, civil 
servants, bank managers, university 
people, correspondents for defense 


















magazines and an architect who trav- 
els the world and is interested in ships. 
A 15-year-old boy in West Germany 
named Carl Schwenk is doing all the 
drawings for the German ships. Some 
years ago a young man in Russia used 
to send me pictures. Then it all 
stopped suddenly. | found the bugger 
had defected. He was well-placed in 
the bureaucracy and would pass the 
pictures on to a friend who passed 
them on to another friend. They would 
come to me in the mail from all over 
Europe. It was genuine information 
and very useful. | have, of course, been 
led up the garden path by KGB infor- 
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After the U.S. backed Britain in the Falklands 
crisis, Moore and wife Barbara hoisted the 
Stars and Stripes at their cottage. 


mants, but it only takes about two sec- 
onds when you read the letter to know 
where it came from. 


Is there any information you can't use? 

Well, one little old lady in Ohio asked 
if I could enlighten her about the bars 
and brothels in Boston Harbor fre- 
quented by sailors in the 18th century. I 
wrote back that | haven't yet started 
All the World's Brothels, and that | 
couldn't help her. O 





Some Yanks survived Pearl Harbor on the General Belgrano 


Chester Millman, 62, well remembers 
Dec. 7, 1941. Then a $60-a-month sea- 
man on the U.S.S. Phoenix, he saw 
Japanese planes blaze out of the 
morning sky and blast the fleet crowd- 
ed in Pearl Harbor. Miraculously, the 
608-foot light cruiser, with 850 crew- 
men aboard, managed to put to sea 
and avoid the enemy bombs and tor- 
pedoes, "As we started out past Bat- 
tleship Row,” recalls Millman, "the oth- 
er ships were smoking and burning, but 
everyone on deck was shouting at us 
to go out and get the Japanese. It was 
one of the most inspiring sights I've 
ever seen—the kind of experience that 
made you think you were on a lucky 
ship." 

The Phoenix's good fortune ran out 
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early this month. Flying the Argentine 
flag and renamed the General Bel- 
grano, it was sunk by a British subma- 
rine. The 44-year-old cruiser had been 
sold to the Argentinians by the U.S. in 
1851 for $7.8 million. In recent years it 
was used mainly to train naval cadets. 
"| sympathize with the British," says 
Millman, who now lives in Fulton, Md., a 
Washington suburb, "but it doesn't 
make it any easier on a sailor who 
loved the Phoenix. It was really a bad 
way to die." 

Millman, the son of Lowell, Mass. mill 
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Chester Millman shows the CPO's jacket he 
wore on the then Phoenix. "It was home 24 
hours a day, seven days a week," he says. 
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Its hull shattered by two British torpedoes, 
the Belgrano sank 40 minutes after the at- 
tack. Of 1,048 crewmen, 350 were lost. 
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workers, joined the Navy at 18 to €s- 
cape the Depression poverty of his 
hometown. He started out on the 
Phoenix as a deckhand but rose to 
chief petty officer as an electrician 
working in the hot bowels of the ship. “| 
was more worried about getting scald- 
ed to death from a steam line breaking 
than getting bombed,” he says. 

Yet there were many moments of 
danger. Though the ship was most of- 
ten used to escort troop and supply 
convoys around the South Pacific, it 
engaged in more than 30 combat mis- 
sions. "One night in the South Pacific | 
could see the phosphorescent wakes 
of two torpedoes coming at us in the 
moonlight," he says. "I held my breath, 
but nothing happened. Somehow the 
torpedoes passed right under us." In 
1944, when Gen. Douglas MacAr- 
thur was aboard the Phoenix for a 
while during his drive to recapture the 
Philippines, the ship drifted so close to 
shore that enemy rifle fire started 
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bouncing off the hull. "MacArthur 
walked right along the deck as if he 
were immune to being hit," recalls Mill- 
man. “He looked at us like we were 
scum for taking cover.” During the piv- 
otal battle for Leyte Gulf, the ship's 15 
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In 1939, before the 13,645-ton Phoenix 
steamed for the war in the Pacific, Millman 
anda shipmate (left) swabbed the deck. 


six-inch guns helped sink the Japanese 
battleship Fuso in 27 minutes in Suri- 
gao Strait. In fact, by war's end only 
one Phoenix crewman had died in 
combat—the result of a kamikaze 
attack. 

After the war Millman became an 
electronics program manager for the 
National Security Agency. When he re- 
tired in 1976 he started tracking down 
other veterans of the Phoenix. So far 
he has located 640. Their firstineurvon 
took place in Groton, Conn in 19/9 on 
the occasion of the launching of Ine 
nuclear submarine Phoenix. Most re- 
cently Millman and other ex-snipmates 
had been trying to arrange the return 
of the Belgrano to Pearl Harbor, hoping 
to make it a war memorial. The Argen- 
tinians seemed agreeable, but a deal 
was never struck. “We lost an impor- 
tant part of our heritage when the 
Phoenix went down," says Millman 
sadly. "I guess her luck couldn't hold 
out forever." MICHAEL J. WEISS 








Announcing Leroux Irish C ream. 
Sorich its almost sinful. 


Co ahead. Sin a little. 
Indulge yourself with the 
smoothest, most delectable 
lrish Cream you've ever 
tasted. New from Leroux, 
it’s made in Ireland 

with the finest, freshest 
Irish Cream available and 
the best of Irish spirits. 
Once you've tasted 
Leroux Irish Cream, no 
other cream will do. 





His films 





have never failed to amaze us... 
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Now Universal Pictures proudly presents 
STEVEN SPIELBERG'S 
newest film. 
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He is afraid. 
He is totally alone. 
He is 3 million light years from home. 


ASTEVEN SPIELBERG FILM 
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COMING THIS SUMMER TO A THEATRE NEAR YOU 


16 mg. “tar”, 1.1 nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Dec. '81. | ! | : ; TAR TR ACKS : 


Farrah steps outy 


Fabergé executive George Barrie was 
the esteemed guest, but Farrah Faw- 
cett's gams were the legs-of-honor at 
a New York benefit dinner for the Gutt- 
man Foundation, which presented Bar- 
rie with its Humanitarian Award for his 
support of the fight against breast can- 
cer. Scantily clad in gold jacket and 
satin miniskirt, Farrah was joined on 
the dais by Cary Grant and Joe Na- 
math, but there was no sign of beau 
Ryan O'Neal. They were, however, 
very much together several nights lat- 
er at Manhattan's Tucano Restaurant. 


ADAM SCULL/RANOEFINDERS 


Silenced movie stars^ 


While in Manhattan to promote Hanky louder than pinches. After resting up at 
Panky, their “comedy thriller" opening — Gilda's Connecticut home, they're off 
next month, Gilda Radner tweaked co- to Europe together, where Wilder will 
star Gene Wilder's jowls, perhaps help- — begin writing two more screenplays for 
ing him stay tight-lipped about their ru- films that will star—that's right—Gene 
mored romance. But actions speak and Gilda. 
Wherever the music MILAN | r UR ZANE dE 
is hot, the taste is Kool. aa DA ' | nd id à. i 
Because there's only one ae 3H ww" "UL nmi c 
sensation this refreshing. s i b d | ' 


Bette Davis guise - 


It was anything but a drag when fan 

Debbie Reynolds popped backstage to 
| meet female impersonator Charles 

Pierce at Freddy's Supper Club in New 

York. "Let's do something campy,” 

proposed Reynolds, and Pierce 

promptly launched into his cigarette- 

waving rendition of Bette (“What a 

dump!") Davis as Debbie gleefully 

mugged along. Charles also does 

piercingly accurate renditions of Mae =} X Een est i 

QUI aw TOO I West and Joan Crawford. si Í 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


CONTINUED 

















The facts are startling. 
Experts estimate that almost 
half of all automobile occupant 
fatalities and many serious 
injuries might have been 


| avoided if the people had been 





wearing seat belts. That's 
because most injuries occur 
when the car stops abruptly 
and the occupants are thrown 
against the car's interior or 
out of the car. Belts reduce 
this risk. 

Many people say they 
know the facts, but they still 
don't wear belts. Their reasons 


range all over the lot: seat | 


belts are troublesome to put 
on, they are uncomfortable, 
or they wrinkle your clothes. 
Some people even think get- 
ting hurt or killed in a car 
accident is a question of fate; 
and, therefore, seat belts don't 
matter. 

If you're one of those 
people who don't use belts for 
one reason or another, please 
think carefully about your 


| motivations. Are your objec- 


tions to seat belts based on 
the facts or on rationalizations? 


Here are a few of the | 


common rationalizations. 


Many people say they are 










CUSTOMER INFORMATION FROM GENERAL MOTORS 


afraid of being trapped in a 
car by a seat belt. In fact, in 
the vast majority of cases, seat 
belts protect passengers from 
severe injuries, allowing them 


to escape more quickly. Another | 
popular rationalization: you'll | 


be saved by being thrown 
clear of the car. Here again, 
accident data have proved that 
to be untrue—you are almost 


| always safer inside the car. 


Some people use seat 
belts for highway driving, but 


rationalize it’s not worth the | 


trouble to buckle up for short 
trips. The numbers tell a dif- 
ferent story: 80% of all auto- 
mobile accidents causing serious 
injury or death involve cars 
traveling under 40 miles per 
hour. And three quarters of 
all collisions happen less than 
25 miles from the driver’s 
home. 

When you're the driver, 
you have the psychological 
authority to convince all of 


the passengers that they | 


should wear seat belts. It has 
been shown that in a car, the 
driver is considered to be an 
authority figure. A simple 


reminder from you may help | 


save someone's life. 
Another common myth: 


holding a small child in your | 


arms will provide the child 
with sufficient protection 
during a crash. The safety 
experts disagree. They point 





HOW TO SAVE YOUR LIFE 
AND THE ONE NEXT TO YOU 


OVERCOMING YOUR PSYCHOLOGICAL RESISTANCE TO SEAT BELTS MAY BE THE KEY. 


out that even during a 30 mph 
collision, a 10-pound child 
can exert a 300-pound force 
against the parent's grip. 
So please make sure Child 
Restraint Systems are used 
for children who aren't old 
enough to use regular seat 
belts. 

If youre an employer, 


encourage your employees to | 


wear seat belts. At GM, we've 
made it a matter of policy that 
everyone riding in company- 


owned vehicles is expected | 


to wear lap and shoulder belts. 

We heartily support the 
program initiated by the 
National Highway Traffic 
Safety Administration to en- 
courage the use of seat belts. 
So please fasten your own 
belt, and urge your family 


and friends to follow your | 


example. Even the best driver 
in the world can't predict what 
another driver will do. 


This advertisement is part of our. 
continuing effort to give custom- 
ers useful information about their 
cars and trucks and the company 
that builds them. 
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General Motors 
Chevrolet » Pontiac 
Oldsmobile » Buick 

Cadillac > GMC Truck 











Many families today depend on 
two incomes. In fact 54% of work- 
ing husbands had wives with jobs 
last year. e 

If both of you are working its 
important that both of you are 
insured. Because this financial 
security is essential to your 
child's emotional security. The 
loss of either working parent 


shouldn't mean the loss of a home, 


a school, or anything else crucial 
to the life of a child. 
That's where Metropolitan can 


help. We offer special insurance 


programs for two income families 
which will give you the two- 
parent protection that your family 
needs. For a premium cost that is 
surprisingly affordable. 

In fact, Whole Life Plus, one of 
our newest policies, can give you 
up to one-third more coverage 
than we ever offered before for the 
same premium. And our Cost of 
Living rider can keep your policy's 
coverage increasing along with 
inflation, too. The value of your 
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WHAT WORKING PARENTS SHOULD KNOW 
TO KEEP A CHILD FROM GROWING UP INSECURE. 
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policy will continue to grow with 
the Consumer Price Index, as 
much as 300%. 

So call one of our trained repre- 
sentatives soon. They're profes- 
sionals who understand the needs 
of working parents. We know you 
want your child's future to remain 
secure. Insuring both parents _ 
lives is a good way to guarantee 1t. 





METROPOLITAN REALLY STANDS BY YOU. 


(1932 Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., New York. N.N 


Life/Health/Auto/Home/Retirement 








The Brothers Ritter 


The occasion was the presentation of 
the first annual Tex Ritter Award at 
Knott's Berry Farm in Buena Park, 
Calif., and who better to present it than 
| those smiling sons of Tex's, John, 33, 
and Tom, 34. The honor, given by the 
Academy of Country Music to the mov- 
ie that best promotes C&W music, 
went to Clint Eastwood's Any Which 
Way You Can. Earlier, of course, Tom 
who is afflicted with cerebral palsy], 
John, his wife, Nancy, and their kids, 
Jason, 2, and 10-week-old Carly, had 
enjoyed the amusement park every 
which way they could. 
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TAR TRACK 
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Meg’s Scottish fling< 


England's royally unreserved Princess 
Margaret, 51, was in exuberant form 
last week, twirling on the arm of a be- 
kilted Scot during a spirited high- 
land reel at the Royal Caledonian Ball 
in London's West End. The Princess ar- 
rived and left (at 3:30 a.m.) unattended 
by her constant companion—and ru- 
mored hubby-to-be—publisher Nor- 
man Lonsdale, 55. Has auld acquaint- 
ance been forgot? "| won't say we're 
not getting engaged because that 
sounds rude," Lonsdale has obliquely 
told the press. “It sounds corny—but 
we're just good friends." 


Schroder gets a lift 


Stealing scenes is Ricky Schroder's 
forte, but filching furs is a different kind 
of stole. Which is why Debbie Allen was 
miffed when the 12-year-old made off 
with her prized pelt at an NBC press 


| breakfast at New York's Hotel Pierre. 


"See how good I look in a fur coat," 
yelped Ricky, who survived The 
Champ with Jon Voight to star in a 
forthcoming fall TV comedy called Sj- 
ver Spoons. Retorted Allen, who has 
gone from Ragtime to riches in TV's 
Fame: “You're too young. Wait till you 
have your first hit show.” 
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NEW-SIZE'83 FORD 





ANNOUNCING 
A NEW CONCEPT 
IN PICKUPS 


NEW -SIZE FORD RANGER. 


Fords American-bullt Ranger 


combines high mileage with big- 


f size room, ride and features, 
§ 395275 
ae Hwwer | mE 


Use for comparison, Your mileage 
may differ depending on speed, 
distance and weather. Actual 
highway mileage and California 
ratings lower. 


SEATS THREE in the widest 
cab of any small pickup. Ranger 
rides you high, wide and 
handsome! 
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New-size Ford Ranger 
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TWIN-|-BEAM suspension, The 
only small truck with it. And Its 
computer-tuned for smooth ride 
DOUBLE-WALL box sides 
mean dings on inside won't mar 
the outside. No import has It! 
1600-LBS. payload option. 
More than most compacts and 
many standard-size pickups, 
CHOICES Include: 6- or 7-ft 
box. 2.0L or 2.3L 4-cylinder truck 
engine. Traller Towing Package. 
Auxillary fuel tank. 


AMERICA'S TRUCK. 
BUILT FORD TOUGH. 


FORD 


FORD DIVISION 


BUILT LIKE THE BIG ONES, 


A SAVES LIKE THE SMALL ONES. 


Creve vert OC 
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hich ıs the real 
| A Hartmann? 





Unrivaled attention to detail goes into the making of the case on the left. For 
instance, its outside is sewn with extra stitches to the inch for extra strength. And 
its handle is handcrafted, then secured with two strong, solid brass bolts. 


The same is true of the case on the right. 


The frame of the case on the left is made of prime Wisconsin basswood reinforced 
with beechwood dowels and vulcanized fiber. This makes it unusually flexible so 
it can take a beating and then bounce back. 


So is the frame of the case on the right. 
The case on the left is guaranteed for 18 months. 
So is the case on the right. 


The case on the left has 24K gold-plated locks that won't tarnish, and they open 
with a touch. 


So does the case on the right. 


But the case on the left is made of a leather as tough as it is rare, our exclusive indus- 
trial belting leather. Complete with the scars and markings that make it so distinctive. 


While the case on the right is made of 
a durable vinyl of the highest quality. 


Which, then, is the real Hartmann? 
They both are. 


heri 


We dont cut corners. 


Send for à lis of your nearest Harbmar £ 
D 1982 Hartmann Luggage, Lebanon, Tennessee 37087 Water & stain repeller 
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“i'm ready for the higher halghts,” 
says reggae pioneer Jimmy Cliff, 
and it's true in more ways than one. 
Jamaica's marijuana, sensi, “stimu- 
lates my thinking,” he explains. 


‘YOU CAN GET IT IF YOU REALLY 
WANT,’ REGGAE’S JIMMY CLIFF 
SANG, AND NOW HE WANTS A BIG HIT 


Photographs by Dale Wittner 





Ten years ago reggae, with its conta- 
gious Caribbean rhythms, was pop mu- 
sic's hottest new sound. Jimmy Cliff 
had just scored big in the 1972 Jamai- 
can film The Harder They Come asa 
pistol-toting reggae singer. Two of his 
songs—Vietnam and Wonderful World, 
Beautiful People—had hit the charts in 
Europe. Then Cliff suddenly faded. 
What impact reggae was to make in 
CONTINUED 





America's shifting into fashion with adidas. 
The world’s highest quality performance gear. 
Phe ety way to keep fit. 








America would focus on his Jamaican 
countryman Bob Marley. 

What happened? “I wanted to satisfy 
my spirit," says Cliff, who first dropped 
out of the spotlight to go to Nigeria, vis- 
iting villages, speaking with tribal el- 
ders and exploring Islam. Says Cliff, 
now 37, of his hegira: "I realize the 
world is set up on publicity and propa- 
ganda, and the wise thing for my ca- 
reer was to use it. But if | hadn't gone 
to Africa, | probably would have gone 
crazy. | don't regret it." 

Nor does he resent the ascension of 
Marley. "People would only give the 
music and the culture a certain amount 
of recognition,” he says. "It was Bob's 
turn to take it to another level." But 
since Marley's death lof brain cancer 
in 1981), Cliff has reasserted himself: 
"My role has been as the shepherd 
who opens the gate. Now we're going 
into a different pasture.” 

Even in Marley's shadow, Cliff main- 
tained a wide following. The Harder 
They Come, an entrenched cult film, 
plays continually in London and Bos- 
ton. Cliff's reggae, crisper than Mar- 
ley's and “sweetened” with jazz, rock 


and soul, remains popular as well. 

Cliff's new album, due out next 
month, contains upbeat reggae-rock 
with lyrics that mix folk wisdom and po- 
litical overtones. (Peace Officer, Treat 
the Youth Right and Radical are three 
of the songs.) Cliff says, “I just tell the 
same old things about justice and 
truth. | was ever angry at the system." 

Cliff, born James Chambers in rural 
Somerton, 12 miles outside of Monte- 
go Bay, is a descendant of the Ma- 
roons, a band of escaped 18th-century 
slaves who waged guerrilla war 
against the English colonists. His fa- 
ther, a poor tailor who also farmed, 
raised Jim and his brother after their 
mother, a domestic, left home. 

Jim earned awards as a boy with 
dramatic presentations of folk songs, 
then, at 14, left the serenity of his hill 
town for Kingston, where he launched 
himself as a singer. He lived in West 
Kingston—"'the ultimate ghetto,” he 
says—surviving as a vegetable truck 
worker: "Sometimes | was so hungry, | 
thought I could steal. But I remem- 
bered my father and thought how 
ashamed | would be if he heard." 

As an alternative, Jimmy began writ- 
ing songs and taking them to produc- 


ers. "Ska"—an early pre-reggae form 
recently revived by such British groups 
as the Specials—was his main inter- 
est, but he was excited, too, by R&B 
songs on stateside radio. “I used to 
sing songs of Fats Domino, Elvis Pres- 
ley, Sam Cooke, Bobby Darin," he re- 
calls. "We had no concept what color 
they were. We only heard the voices." 

One Cliff song, Hurricane Hattie, 
clicked and put Jimmy—who had 
changed his name because he liked 
the association of "Cliff" and 
heights—atop the Kingston hit parade. 
At 15, he was a local celeb, and after 
touring the Caribbean and America 
was invited to London by Island Rec- 
ords President Chris Blackwell. 

In England Cliff achieved his first re- 
nown—and worst setbacks. First, au- 
thorities tried to deport him back to Ja- 
maica. Then he faced discrimination 
from landlords. And the public seemed 
to be uninterested in West Indian mu- 
sic. Cliff was forced to take jobs doing 
backup vocals for pop groups. "There 
were psychic vampires who feed 

CONTINUED 


Outside the home in Somerton where he 
grew up, Cliff raps with young admirers— 
and an old man who knew him as a boy. 








*Based on tests 
185 pound rider You may get different m 

















































































You'll have a lot more fun and 
use a lot less gas when you go shop- 
ping on the Honda Urban Express* 
Deluxe. It's really easy to ride, and 
at up to 100 mpg? you'll find that 
saving money is a piece of cake. 

in normal city trahie wath a Saipan nnb 25 mph with a 


ng an how fast peli 
weather conditions, vahi i load and trip lene’ , Basket shown is optional equipment. 


ALWAYS WEAR A HELMET AND EYE PROTECTION. Designed for operator use 

only. Not available in Maryland Specifications and availability ue edad det 

without notice. (1982 American Honda Motor Co., ine. For a free brochure, 
Desie. Or write: American Honda, Dept. 957. Box $000. Van Muya, California 91409. 
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TILL FOLLOW THEM. 


Ted Turner does lots of 
things people advise him not 
to do. And he succeeds at them. 
He turned Atlanta's WTBS-TV 
into a “Superstation” using 4 
communications satellite 
and recently founded Cable 
News Network, the world's 
first 24-hour TV news network. 
He bought the Atlanta Braves 
and moved them out of last place; 
won the 1977 America’s Cup 
after being fired in the '74 races; 
and was named '"Yachtsman 
ofthe Year” four times. 

Ted Turner puts his feelings 
where his mouth is. He also 
puts a great scotch there: 

Cutty Sark. And while he's 


/ been called Captain Outrageous 


by some, one thing's sure: 
Ted Turner's enjoying himself. 





off my vibes in England," he says. 

Eventually he formed a soul act ala 
James Brown to tour the Continent. His 
travails (among them heavy use of am- 
phetamines) inspired his song Many 
Rivers to Cross, which brought him to 
the attention of Jamaican filmmaker 
Perry Henzell, then casting The Harder 
They Come. 

The film proved the truth of Cliff's 
lyric You Can Get It If You Really Want. 
It helped launch him personally and 
reggae as a musical force. Many of its 
songs (as well as his later tunes) have 
been covered by artists from Martha 
Reeves to Linda Ronstadt. Despite the 
film's success, Cliff claims he never re- 
ceived more than $10,000 from it. “I 
gained what | wanted artistically,” he 
notes. "But that is not to say that jus- 
tice was done." 

Cliff's growing racial consciousness 
and distaste for the music business led 
him in 1974 to take his first trip to Nige- 
ria to study Islam. He found, he says, 
that “what! was seeking was not reli- 
gion, but a knowledge of the life-style 
of my ancestors." 

He also found his records were well 
known in Africa. Even today Cliff's big- 
gest following is in Nigeria. He's also 
popular in Brazil, Sweden, the Soviet 
Union and South Africa, where his 1980 
Soweto concert drew 75,000—a mixed 
crowd, at his insistence. 

Today Cliff seems a far cry from the 
malcontent who wrote Number One 
Rip-Off Man (about a record mogul) 
and Material World. He lives a quiet life 
in Jamaica, with homes in Montego 
Bay, Kingston and Somerton. He all but 
chain-smokes "'spliffs" of sensi, the lo- 
cal marijuana. (One former associate 
says, "Cliff smokes too much. He gets 
into the studio and starts smoking and 
wastes time and money.”) 

Cleaving to Muslim ethics, Cliff 
claims "many wives” around the world. 
Number one, in Jamaica at least, is 
Sheila Carby, an ex-cabaret dancer, by 
whom he has a son, Sayeed, 5. 

Cliff is definite about his career 
goals: "I think l've been accepted artis- 
tically but not commercially, and now | 
want that." He expects reggae music 
to achieve the acceptance in America 
it has in England, where New Wave 
groups like the Police emulate it. "This 
Is a new decade," says Cliff, as a cloud 
of sensi smoke fills the room. “Some- 
thing new has to start. Reggae was al- 
ways fresh and new—and so am l.” 
LEE WOHLFERT-WIHLBORG 


"At street levelin Jamaica you'll find the 
love people have for Jimmy Cliff," says 
Cliff, hanging out in Somerton. 


The singer visits a memorial to Marcus 
Garvey, Jamaican black leader and 
founder of the Back to Africa movement. 
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| MISSING'S HEARTTHROB JOHN SHEA 


IS PRESENT AND ACCOUNTED FOR 
IN AN OFF-BROADWAY HIT 


[When last seen on the big screen in 
Constantin Costa-Gavras' political 
thriller Missing, John Shea had been 
kidnapped by right-wing junta forces in 
Latin America, leaving Sissy Spacek 
and Jack Lemmon to sleuth his where- 
abouts. But Manhattan theater audi- 
| ences know just where to find him. Six 
|daysa week Shea is front and center 
rat the Astor Place Theatre, appear- 
ling with a group of ensemble players in 
lan off-Broadway hit called The Din- 
jing Room. 
| “It was the craziest weekend of our 
' lives," recalls Shea, 33, of the period 
llast February when both Missing and 
The Dining Room opened back to 
| back, each with favorable reviews. 
(“When you keep a low profile for 


Missing, with Sissy Spacek, won praise for 
Shea, who played the American journalist killed 
during the 1973 Chilean coup. Below, with Lois 
de Banzie in The Dining Room, John appears as, 
among other things, a furniture repairman. 


years," says the actor, who lives in a 
cluttered SoHo loft with his photogra- 
pher wife, Laura Pettibone, “you're not 
used to the glare of celebrity." 

Now that Missing has established 
him as one of Hollywood's hottest new- 
comers and The Dining Room's pro- 
ducers concede that his success has 
been a boon to the bóx office, Shea 
may have to get used to it. Says Miss- 
ing co-star Sissy Spacek of Shea's po- 
tential: "I see him as a leading man 
wherever he wants to be—on stage or 
screen." 

New Hampshire-born Shea admits à 
certain kinship to Charles Horman, the 
real-life Harvard-educated writer with 
leftist sympathies who moved to Chile 
with his wife, Joyce, in 1972 to wit- 
ness the socialist regime of Salvador 
Allende and on whom the Missing role 
is based. Although never so politically 
involved as Horman, Shea spent three 
months researching Horman's life 
and the political climate in Chile when 
Horman vanished there during the 
coup that toppled Allende in 1973. 
Shea's "linchpin for the character" 
was not his grasp of Horman's political 
idealism. Instead, Shea focused on the 
personal motives that led Horman to 
return to Santiago despite authorities" 
warnings of danger. “I knew the gut re- 
action. | know what it's like to be in 
love, to be separated from your wife. 
l'd have had to get back and see if my 
wife was okay, too." 

His Yankee background also stands 
Shea in good stead for his part in The 


s Dining Room, a two-act piece that, in a 
: series of gently comic vignettes en- 
' acted around a dining room table, €x- 


plores what one character calls "the 
WASP culture of the Northeast." Play- 
ing a series of New England arche- 
types ranging froma tweedy psychia- 
trist to a sullen college student, Shea 
contends that “this is the only role | 
ever spent 18 years in rehearsal for. | 
grew up around a dining room table." 
CONTINUED 


um a New York—not a Hollywood—actor,” 
says Shea, who claims that the gritty streets of 
his SoHo neighborhood “feed me creatively.” 


Photographs by Joe McNally/Camera 5 
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vertible and most recently Family Re- negie Hall and perhaps summer stock 


union with Bette Davis. ("asked herin ^ with actress Sigourney (Eyewitness) 

The son of aschool superintendent her dressing room if she minded if | Weaver, but he is picking and choosing 
and the eldest of five children, John smoked," he recalls. “She said, ‘can't film scripts carefully. One possibility is 
headed to Bates College in Maine with stand men who don't,’ and gave me a Robert De Niro film. Also coming up: 
plans to become a career diplomat, one of her nonfilters.") Hussy, a British movie he made pre- 
but he switched to acting after landing After a part in Jill Clayburgh's/t's My Missing that is scheduled for release in 
the lead role in a college production. Turn that ended on the cutting room the U.S. this fall. So far his summer 
"Bitten by the fatal bug," he later en- floor, Shea flew back to New York and plans include a stretch in the Elizabeth 
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rolled at Yale Drama School. There he opened in off-Broadway's American islands off Massachusetts where he -— —— ye Me Ta Te 
studied directing (while Laura took Days. His role as a Machiavellian show- and Laura have a house and where he desine i CN cue M Pto ye nol 
special photography courses) and per-  bizexec who bullies a bunch of audi- races his boat, a 13-foot dinghy. ne ee GU TE ua —— dj m — = 
rormed in the school's Repertory The- tioning punk rockers brought him to How does Shea feel about being | Se ee —Ó 
ater. His co-star in one play: fellow the attention of Costa-Gavras. The di- typed as Hollywood's newest up-and- Ew eM S- MB 0 0 noli T — — 
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student Meryl Streep, now a neighbor rector signed him for Missing without coming sex symbol? "'If it brings audi- 

with whom John and Laura occasional- even seeing American Days. “We ences in to see you," it's okay. But, 

ly socialize. shook on it after a half-hour talk," says Shea points out, "I'm in this for the long 
“I've been lucky," admits Shea. In- Shea. “But Costa caught the play that run. | hope when my ‘heartthrob 

deed, he landed work almost as soon night, just to double-check.” looks'—if that's what I’ve got—die 

as he hit New York. After debuting in Despite the success of Missing away, the audiences will still come. I'll 

the decidedly un-WASPy Broadway (which is favored to win the Cannes be here until l'm 60, and | want them to 

play Yent/ opposite Tovah Feldshuh, Film Festival Best Film award next grow old with me." 

he scored in a string of off-Broadway week), Shea is reluctant to stray far LEE WOHLFERT-WIHLBORG 

dramas [Sorrows of Stephen and Safe from the New York stage for long. He 

House) that eventually led him to Holly- — will do a three-night engagement of 


wood and TV parts in The Last Con- Stravinsky's The Soldier's Tale atCar- X Intheirdiningroom, John and Laura share 


ajokey Alpo meal with two life-size fig- 
ures Laura uses for her photography. 


When you want 
good taste 
andultra low tar 


ULTRA LIGHTS: 5 mg. “tar 0.5 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette 
by FTC method, ULTRA LIGHTS 100s 5 mg. tar’, 0. mg 
nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report DEC. 8) 






Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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By Gerard Mosler 


| The names of 20 prominent people are hidden in the circling MCKEON, the answer to 1 in the diagram. 

| maze of letters. How many can you find by consulting The names may overlap and letters may be used 
the brief clues? The names read forward, backward, more than once, but not all of the letters will be used. 
up, down or diagonally, are always in a straight line Super PEOPLE sleuths should be able to identify 15 
and never skip letters. We have started you off by or more names. Answers in next week's issue. 


Clues i : Answers to May 17 Puzzle 
. Golden boy | 1. Pat Harrington 2. Jerzy 
She's working 9 to 5 Kosinski 3. Cyndy Garvey 


' f ; 4. Armand Hammer 5. Bert E | g : F —— 
Ai idis prn harming Parks 6. Lois Gibbs 7. Harry | ” WE 
. Deathtrap's schemer... 


Byrd Jr. 8. Richard Pryor | i | Pioneer Syscom. 4 
. ...ünd hi SUE eet 3. Warren Burger 10. Miriam | For people who dem Aan d the finest high fidelity component system : 
. Heloves liberty 


Makeba 11. George Gilder 
. Ireland's PM 


12 Pich Little 13: Stave f = buthavebetter things to do than put one together. 
. Philly's dashing music man d a 


Kanaly 14. Jared Martin | » 
15. Jane Fonda 16. Philip Habib 

. Bear-ing up in D.C. 17. Christie Brinkley 18. Gene 

. Royal uncle-to-be Autry 19. Cicely Tyson 20. Phil 

. InRon'sinner circle 

. NotaLincoln 


and Steve Mahre 
Is his religion a-changin'? 
. Menacing B'way's Moor 
. Davis Cup captain 
. Chastity's mom 
. Gospeler to Moscow 
. Boxing brothers 
. Giving up Gracie Mansion? 
. Australian press lord 
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You don't 





need a s 
single drop of We : 
" er . Putting together a gr eat components have actually arrangements. 
3 high fidelity system isaseasy ^ been designed for each other We suggest you take a 
fluid è as lounging by the pool. by Pioneer audio engineers. — few minutes from your hectic 
Thanks to Pioneer Syscom. The result:a sound quality schedule to visit a Pioneer 
A whole system of fine often not found in systems dealer and listen to a Syscom. 
components. Built by thelead- — costing twice as much. The rest will be pure 
ing EAD d NSCN every : There are a variety of pleasure. 
kind of high fidelity component. Pioneer Syscom groups, — 
Instead of merely matching available in attract ve Lod Y) PIONEER 


existing components, Syscoms zontal and vertical cabinet We bring it back alive. 


For the names! the Paneer 5vsenm dealer nearest you. call 800-447-2882. (n Ulinces SETZ- Dn gntal timer. equalizer. headphone. microphone optional 
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Fairmont Futura 
| four-door is one 
| | of the greatest 

» | mid-size values 
| in America. 


The 1982 Fairmont Futura 
four-door was built around one 
beautiful idea — value. 

Like room for a family of five 
—or with an optional bench 
seat, six. And thanks to a new 
deep-well trunk there's room 
for over 16 cubic feet of 
luggage. 

There's nuts and bolts value, 
too. Fairmont Futura was built 
with rack and pinion steering. 
MacPherson strut front suspen- 
sion. Power front disc brakes. 


«T 


Seat belts save lives — buckle up. 


Compare Fairmont to other 


popular models in its class. Dollar 


jl | for dollar Fairmont Futura four- 
l tig door is better equipped than 
. Citation, Cavalier or Reliant. 
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 belted radial tires. | 

And you can count on value | 
at the pump, thanks to Ford's 

sensible 2.3 liter overhead cam | ^ Sursivenimors 

engine. Imagine these figures | — BELXE TURENE 


for a car this ny: 
SITCOM Ford Fairmont e Buy or 


33 EST EA lease it at your Ford Dealer. 
HWY | én | MPG 


For comparison. Your FORD FAIRMONT 


mileage may differ depending FUTURA 
on speed, distance and 
weather. Actual highway 
mileage lower. 


DUAL HALOGEN 
HEADLAMPS 
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| Spent pumping gas, not just iron, the 


| concealed pride. “I got charisma, I'm 










WRESTLERS JESSE VENTURA 
AND ADRIAN ADONIS DISCOVER 
THE GOOD LIFE AS BAD GUYS 







Under tag-team rules, wrestlers take turns 
trashing, and being trashed by, a duo of alternat- 
ing opponents. Above, Ventura tackles Tony Ai- 
las feet first as Adonis looks on. At right, Jesse 
and Adrian test the dress code at the ! Haven 
Country Club, where neither is à member. 


There are two of these incredible 
hulks—one wrapped in leather, the 
other in a flower-print leotard. Both are 
astonishingly muscled, yet if Adrian 
“Golden Boy” Adonis (leather) and 
Jesse "The Body" Ventura (leotard) 
ever feared their adult lives would be 


need for such apprehension has van- 
ished. Adonis, 27, and Ventura, 30, 
have found their niche as professional 
wrestling's most maniacally detested 
tag-team nasties. To keep the fans' ha- 
tred aboil, they take on up to a dozen 
other duos a month, mostly in big are- 
nas along the Eastern seaboard, the 
turf of the Worldwide Wrestling Feder- 
ation. As regular contenders for the 
WWF tag-team championship belt, 
they have found that life at the top 
hasn't stifled their style. Antiheroics 
come naturally to both of them. 

"We can slice 'em and dice 'em like 
Veg-O-Matics," says Adonis with un- 


arrogant and | know scientific holds." 
He concedes that fans "think we're 
queer’ because of the team's provoc- 
ative professional garb, but offers no 
apologies for his work in the ring. 


"We're unbeatable from Oakland to 


|New York," he says. “Supreme.” 


In fact, Adonis and Ventura do win 
most matches, but what counts—and 
Pays—in the ring isn't win-lose but 
love-hate. “We're the rule breakers,” 


Photographs by Ken Regan/Camera 5 


says the gregarious Ventura. “It's 
something a wrestler finds out early 

an inner ability to piss people off. | do it 
easy." Such abrasiveness, of course, 
has its drawbacks. “I've had knives 
pulled on me and been spit on," says 


Ventura, “had cigarettes mashed into 
my skin, eggs thrown at me, my tires | 
slashed, threats against my life. | took 
a BE shot near the eye once. That just 
pumps us up.” 
The passion that produces such vio- 
CONTINUED 
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below—at only 75€ an issue. 
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ON MAY 26, WATCH A DREAM COMING TRUE. 


Signature 
CL] Payment enclosed (piease address envelope os shown on | ] | 
olher side) j 


CO Bill me later i | 
For faster service in the U.S, call toll-free: - TT 
1-800-621-8200 (In Illinois, 1-800-972-8302). d] 
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A SERIES FOR TELEVISION (In Illinois, call 


— | 800-972-8302.) 
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Che zal listing for the SI Network Station in your area 
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Make things easy on 
yourself and subscribe ' 
to the one and only 
picture-packed | 
weekly called PEOPLE. 
Because it's great to 
open your mailbox 
each week and dis- 
cover a new PEOPLE 
inside. Suddenly, it's 
party time around your 
place. You open the 
covers and the world's 
most fascinating folk 
jump out To join you. 


Stars, rockers, jocks, 
zanies,..adventurers, 
inventors, healers, art- 
ists... heroes, villains, 
presidents, tycoons... 
everybody who's mov- 
ing and shaking in this 
hard-to-keep-up-with 
world. 

To subscribe, just fill out 
the order card in this 
issue and drop it in the 
mail. Or phone toll-free 
to 800-621-8200. 

(In Illinois, call 
800-972-8302.) 
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BACARDI AND THE BAT 
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Love at first sip. 


i i i wey n winni miles 
licious Bacardi rum and icy cold Coke. They've been winning sr : 
since n. turn of the century. And today this refreshing pair 1s America's favorite. 
Ahhh Bacardi and Coke, a taste you'll love sip, after sip, after sip. 


BACARDI,rum. The mixable one. Made in Puerto Rico. 













Josso met wife Teresa, 26, while working 
as bouncer at a Minneapolis bar. Tyrel, 
2742, is, unlike Dad, prone to shyness. 


lence also swells wrestling purses. The 
East-West Connection, as Adonis and 
Ventura call themselves, earns “well 
over a hundred thou a year each," 
says the Body. "I'm init for the money, 
no question." Asa team, the two re- 
ceive fees of up to $10,000 a match, 
and, like only a very few top-draw 
stars, each gets a cut of the gate. "We 
need the fans," says Ventura, "but that 
don't mean | gotta like 'em. I've grown 
a areat dislike for 'em." So, it appears, 
has Adonis. "Money's tight," he says 
with a shrug. "People need to take out 
their frustrations. The American peo- 
ple are sickos who love violence and 
the sight of blood." 

As for the charge that pro wrestling 
is fakery—a subject most safely 
broached with wrestlers by phone— 
Ventura is quick to deny it. "Seven 
years ago the Body didn't have a 
scar," he maintains, displaying a bat- 
tle-marked torso. “When bleed, it's 
my blood. | wish there was a way to 
fake a body slam." Golden Boy, too, 
has taken his lumps—tfive nose breaks, 
battered vertebrae and torn knee car- 


CONTINUED 











Coppertone tells you 

how the numbers 
can make the difference 
between a suntan | 
and a sunburn. | 


Ever wonder what the numbers on the labels of suntan 
products are? Sun Protection Factors (SPFs). Knowing 
how to use them could mean the difference between 
a beautiful tan or a painful burn. 

SPF Specifics 

SPF labeling was pioneered by Coppertone as a way 
to help consumers know how much sunburn protec- 
tion their products offer. The higher the number, the 
greater the protection. 

And the numbers give you a valuable rule of thumb; 
how much time you can safely spend in the sun. 
Coppertone Lotion SPF 4, for example, lets you stay . 
outdoors four times longer than you could unprotec- 
ted. An SPF 8, eight times longer. 


How To Pick the Right Number 


Your skin type dictates your needs. There are basically X 
four skih types. Find yours and the numbers to go with 
iton this chart. 


ToDevelopaBase | For Darker Tanning 
Skin Type |  Tanstart With | Then Switch To 
Dark [tans easity. Coppertone Lotion | C rione Oil 
! ? | SPFA SPF 2 


rarely burns) 
| Coppertone Lotion | C mone Oil 
burns minimally) SPF A er 2 


Heormal (fans wall, 
Fair (lans gradually | Coppertone Shade | Coopernone Lotion 
burns moderately) e ó | SPFA 







































| Sun-sensitive (sel. Coppertone Shade | Coppertone Shade j 
tans, always Plus SPF B SPF & 
burns easily) 


Super sun-senaitiva people should usa Copperdone Super Shade SPF 15 
All Coppertone producls for outdoor use contain a sunscreen 


How Does the Tan Come In? | | 


sately. That's the beauty of a sunscreen. Coppertone 
Lotion SPF 4, for example, allows in enough sun so you 
can get a tan while filtering out most of the burning 
rays. Contrary to what a lot of peor think, you don't 
have to burn before you tan. Avoid buming and you 
may even avoid peeling. And a gradual tan isn't only 
safer, it’s longer-lasting. 


So Tan, don't burn. Use COPPERTONE and common 
sense. 


For more details about SPFs and tanning, write for our booklet: 


Coppertone Tanning Guide, Dept. MC1, PO. Box 377, 
Memphis, TN 38454, i 


Coppertone & common sense. 
For a beautiful, healthy tan. 








tilage. "One thing is sick with me," he 
* concedes. "I'm starting to squeeze my 


stitches. I'm beginning to enjoy the 
pain." 

Adonis' battles began early in life. 
Born on Manhattan's Lower East Side, 
he was raised in the Buffalo area by his 
adoptive parents, Kenneth and Kay 
Franke. The Golden Boy, then known 
as Keith Franke, hated schoolwork, 
had the grades to prove it, and en- 
gaged in gang fights every day after 
school. Giving up on school during his 
senior year, he played semipro football 
in Canada before setting off to learn 
his trade as a wrestler. For several 
months the migrant muscleman of- 


fered $5,000 to anyone in arenas in 
Texas who could pin him in under 10 
minutes. He never lost. His pursuit of 
glory finally took him to Portland, 
Oreg., where he met the equally 
hungry Ventura. 

Born Jim Janos, Ventura, the son of 
a Minneapolis municipal worker, was à 
local record holder in the 100-yard but- 
terfly for his high school swim team 
before graduating in 1969. He then 
joined the Navy's elite Sea, Air and 
Land (Seals) unit after completing rig- 
orous underwater demolition training. 
He survived 34 parachute jumps, 
worked as a frogman, and went on mis- 
sions behind enemy lines in Vietnam, 





where in all he served 17 months. 
“What did there,” he says, a tad omi- 
nously, "is between me and the Man 
Upstairs." 

Returning to Minnesota in 1974, he 
tried a year of college but quit. After 
straying into his first wrestling match— 
“in the front row with all the nuts"—he 
stepped up his weight training to ac- 
quire his 56-inch chest and 21-inch 
arms, sent out photos to promoters, 
and shrewdly settled on his new name, 
Ventura. "It sounds California," he ex- 
plains. "People generally hate Califor- 
nia." Soon he was heading to Kansas 
City to launch his career, down to his 
last $200. 

More prosperous these days, the 
wrestlers live minutes apart in south- 
ern Connecticut, though Adonis has a 
house near Bakersfield, Calif. and Ven- 
tura still calls Minneapolis home. Each 
is married, has a young child, and 
works out daily in a local gym. But East 
and West rarely connect socially. “We 
have our ups and downs," says Jesse. 
"And different life-styles." Besides, 
says Adrian, "We see enough of each 
other on the tour." 

Adonis' taste in out-of-the-ring en- 
tertainment runs to rock music and vi- 
olent” films, either on cassette or on 
cable TV. Ventura, who bodyguarded 
part-time for the touring Rolling Stones 
last year, keeps up with the news and 
works with an antidraft group in the 
Twin Cities. He has a glib, growling and 
broadly informed political conscious- 
ness. ("Al Haig scares me; he's like 
Darth Vader," he says. “They should 
put him on grass for a year.") 

Whereas Adonis feels he needs 
wrestling ("If IH left the contact of the 
game, I'd end up a maniac on the 
street or in a bar"), Ventura does not. 
He'd rather be home watching son 
Tyrel, 2¥2, grow up, and running the 
Minneapolis gym he named after him- 
self. "The Body won't be wrestling two 
years from now," he vows. Still, if Viet- 
nam helped turn Ventura against war 
and the draft, wrestling has instilled in 
him—and in Adonis—a passionate 
fondness for the free enterprise sys- 
tem. "Kids always ask me at draft ral- 
lies if l'm a Communist," he says. “I tell 
them, 'No way.' My partner and me are 
exploiting the capitalist system to the 
max." JIM JEROME 


Adrian's wife, Bea, 24, modeled in Bakers- 
field before they met. Angela, at 2, al- 
ready has Dad's flair for acting. 
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More absorbency choices for today's needs. 
Same trusted Tampaxs tampons in new designer packages. 








Eve CEE talks about quality, F onl 
people make it happen. 

Our engineers create a design and 
specify materials that protect against 
wind noise and water leaks. People like 
Gary Lilley carefully fit weather 
stripping to provide a pleasing interior 
environment for driver and passengers 
in every Ford vehicle. 


This dedication to quality at Ford 
Motor Company is paying off. Latest 
results show a 48% average improve- 
ment in quality over 1980 models 

as reported by new car owners. 

Visit a Ford or Lincoln-Mercury 
dealer and take a close look at what total 
employee, management, union and 
supplier involvement can achieve. 

At Ford Motor Company, 

Quality is Job 1! 








Ford 
Mercury 
Lincoln 
Ford Trucks 
Ford Tractors 








' Frank Mankiewicz 


A rebel with causes—one lost, one shattered by an assassin—rides 


to the rescue of America’s endangered public radio network 


— . tah 





National Public Radio's ratings, up 40 percent inthe last year alone, are music to Manklewlez's ears. 


“TV news is like a Chinese dinner—in an hour you’re hungry for more.” 


| know everyone in Washington, and 
half of them owe me something,” 
claims Frank Mankiewicz. "The other 


half | owe.” Currently Mankiewicz is 


Spending all the time he can with the 
first half. As head of National Public 
Radio—itself esteemed, innovative 
but perpetually needy—he has the 
monumental assignment of persuading 


| Congress to restore $24 million in pro- 
|Posed cuts in the NPR budget, while 


Wooing corporate support in case he 
should fail. What tactics will he em- 


Photographs by Susan McElhinney 


brace to accomplish his mission? 
"Anything but the world's oldest pro- 
fession," he says. 
One way or another, Mankiewicz, 
who was Bobby Kennedy's press sec- 
retary and George McGovern's cam- 
paign manager, has been defending 
causes for most of his 58 years. If his 
idealism is often shrouded in wise- 
cracks, Mankiewicz comes by both 
naturally. His iconoclast father, Her- 
man, was the acerbic screenwriter be- 
hind Citizen Kane, and the Mankiewicz 








genes didn't quit there. Frank's uncle 
Joe won Oscars for the screenplays of 
All About Eve and A Letter to Three | 
Wives and directed Burton and Taylor 
in Cleopatra. Frank's brother Don is a 
novelist (Trial) who wrote the pilots for | 
Marcus Welby, M.D. and lronside. His 
late sister Johanna was a TIME writer 
and novelist (Life Signs) as well as the | 
wife of TV producer Peter Davis. Cous- 
in Tom did the scripts for several 
James Bond movies, nephew John is a 
Los Angeles newspaper columnist and 
CONTINUED 
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screenwriter, niece Jane is a New 
Yorker writer, and son Josh is an ABC- 
TV reporter in Miami. "We don't have 
jobs from which you retire with a pen- 
sion," says Frank proudly. “Years ago, 
when | was going to law school, my 
family looked upon me with deep sus- 
picion. My uncle said, 'We don't do 
things like that.’ "' 

When Mankiewicz took over NPR in 
1977, it was faintly elitist, respected 
and small. Since then its audience has 
nearly doubled—to an estimated sev- 
en million listeners weekly—and 267 
stations carry its programming. The 
network's award-winning newscast Al 
Things Considered, which runs 60 min- 
utes on weekends and 90 on week- 
days, has broadcast both the birth of a 
baby at home and an economist trilling 
an off-the-wall opera about interest 
rates. The Sunday Show specializes in 
classical music and cultural features. 
Next year it will present a dramatiza- 
tion of The Empire Strikes Back, with 
some of the original cast. NPR's 1981 
airing of Father Cares: The Last of 
Jonestown, a documentary of tapes 
made by People's Temple leader Jim 
Jones and his followers, was described 
by New York Times columnist Anthony 
Lewis as “one of the great achieve- 
ments in the history of broadcasting." 
Jazz Alive offers two hours of uninter- 
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rupted jazz each week, and NPH regu- 
larly broadcasts the St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, San Francisco and India- 
napolis symphony orchestras. 

Still, news is the primary reason for 
the network's success. "Most cities 
don't have a decent newspaper, So 
NPR is the only way for most people in 
this country to find out what's going 
on," Mankiewicz argues. "TV news is 
like a Chinese dinner—in an hour 
you're hungry for more. With NPR you 
can make it through the night. We're a 
national resource that ought to be 
preserved." 

Listeners and critics agree, but the 
Reagan budget cuts will force à rapid 
acceleration of NPR's planned five- 
year switch to private funding. "It's thin 
ice out there, and nobody else has 
been out to show where the cracks 
are," observes Mankiewicz. Then he 
flashes a letter from Ronald Reagan 
citing the private sector s responsibil- 
ity for financing worthwhile endeavors. 
“We intend," he says, "to quote the 
President liberally to that effect." 

On most issues, of course, Man- 
kiewicz and Reagan are twain that 
never shall meet. For one thing, Man- 
kiewicz's social consciousness was 
shaped by the '60s. "Living through 
them," he says, quoting a friend, “was 
like a guy who goes off on a binge and 


Inthe newsroom of 
All Things Consid- 
ered, Mankiewicz 
talks business with 
co-anchors Susan 
Stamberg and San- 
ford Ungar. 


“NPR is the 
only way 
for most 
people in 
this country 
to find out 
whats go- 
ing on.” 


a week later wakes up to find he has 
a tattoo." At 37, Mankiewicz quit a 
$28,000-a-year job with one of Holly- 
wood's top law firms for a $14,000-a- 
year post as Peace Corps director in 
Peru. "My wife Holly and! decided that 
if | stayed with the firm, within 10 years 
we'd have this terrific house and a lot 
of money," he recalls, "but nobody 
would care if we had lived or died, ex- 
cept perhaps our mothers." Nearly five 
years later, stepping down as chief of 
the Peace Corps' Latin American pro- 
grams, Mankiewicz was a changed 
man. "The Peace Corps volunteers 
were always on the side of social 
change," he says, "but whenever peo- 
ple in Latin America tried to emulate 
the American Revolution, the U.S. gov- 
ernment tried to emulate George Ill. It 
radicalized me." 

By that time he had met Robert Ken- 
nedy, first at a briefing for the Sena- 
tor's Latin American trip in 1965 and 
later, one morning at 2:30, aboard Ken- 
nedy's plane on its Panama stopover. 
An aide suggested that the fatigued 
Bobby receive the Panamanian press 
while in bed. "That would be kind of re- 
gal," Mankiewicz objected. “Yeah,” 
agreed Bobby. "I think that's what 
de Gaulle would do." Then he got 
up and dressed. Mankiewicz served 
as his translator and soon after- 
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When Mankiewicz campaigned for McGov- 
em, says Frank's mother, "People would say 


"ET ng. “tar”. 0.2 mq. mcme 
Regular, 1 mg. “tar”, D .2 mg. n to me, ‘Why isn't he the candidate?" ” 


av. per cigarette, FIC Report Dec. "81 
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In the Mankiewicz household, talent was tak- 
en for granted. Assembled for this family por- 
trait in 1930 were (clockwise from top left) 
father Herman, uncle Joe, brother Don, moth- VET er YA | 
er Sara, aunt Erna and Frank, then 6. : spair wouldn't have happened, and 
j T * E "s who knows what he would have accom- 


plished? Great things, | would think." 


OOH CARL STEFFEN—TIME 


l ^ d 
“To be close to Bobby GER ae Four years later Mankiewicz went to 
one had to understand T work for McGovern. “I thought I'd hate 
| the uses of silence." , | myself if | didn't do it," he says. “I 
a thought McGovern had the right is- 
j | | sues, and history has tended to bear 
ward signed on as his press aide. | | him out." Mankiewicz's skill as an ad- 


ennedy, Mankiewicz says, was 
never a natural politician like Teddy 
and Jack: "He was the shyest person 
talk. He hated political dinners. He = -- Richard Nixon. He regrets not urg- 
didn't like press interviews, TV appear- Frank took a pay cut to go to work for Bobby ing McGovern forcefully enough to 
ances or the small coinage of poli- Kennedy in 1966. “I talked to Holly,” he says. drop Sen. Thomas Eagleton as his run- 
tics—the touching and putting your _ittook us about fiva minutes to decide." — ning mate as soon as he learned of Ea- 
armjs around people. The key to being gleton's history of psychiatric prob- 
the uses of silence. When he didn't heard the screams." Twenty-fourhours campaign," Mankiewicz says. "All we 
want to talk there was no point talking, later Kennedy still clung to life. “Final- ^ did was lose an election. We didn't go 
because he was in some interior world. — ly," recalls Mankiewicz, “we all had a to jail—none of us. No perjurors. No 
Whether that was true before the Pres- few minutes to pay our respects, and conspiracies to obstruct Justice." 
ident was killed, | don't know." then | wrote out what we'd say." What Inevitably, such sentiments stir 
Saas | b Ai ; On June 5, 1968, atthe Ambassador he said was, “Senator Robert Francis memories of the father Mankiewicz 
a” k E i Hotelin Los Angeles, candidate Ken- Kennedy died at 1:44 a.m. today." loved and admired. "He believed there 
nedy and his aide made the fateful trip Mankiewicz still feels the loss. wasn't much point in believing some- 
pleasure LS back. to claim victory in the California presi- "Things were possible then," he says. thing if you didn't really believe it," he 


dential primary. "Afterward he didn't "| think they're still possible, but says. "He was a volcano." When Frank 


want to go through the crowd," there's a pervading sense that nothing was a child, the family's Beverly Hills 
| ! Mankiewicz says. "He was really ex- works, that politics is now mostly dam- home was a sort of Algonquin Round 
| hausted." Instead, they left by the ho- age control. Bobby was fond of quoting Table West. Among the regulars were 


| - tel Kitchen. Mankiewicz fell behind, a Chinese proverb, 'You can't put your F. Scott and Zelda Fitzgerald, the Marx 
| 0 tar ree., - helping Ethel, who was pregnant. Then toe in the river of life without forever Brothers, Greta Garbo, James Thur- 
| Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined they heard popping noises. "Ithoughtit changing the river and yourself.’ If ber, Margaret Sullavan and Leland 


\ was firecrackers,’ he says, “until l he hadn't been killed, all that de- Hayward. Others included Orson 
1 MG TAR That Cigarette smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. CONTINUED 
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vance man earned him much of the 
credit for McGovern's early primary 
wins, but he is also blamed for some of 
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Welles, Joseph Cotten and the cast of 
radio's Mercury Theater. Classic Holly- 
wood types were not welcome. "They 
got serious about things that didn't 
matter to me, such as clothes and how 
much money you made,” Frank re- 
calls. “That kept me out of the movie 
business.” When Herman's sharp 
tongue got him fired, as it regularly did, 
the family would rent the house and 
move into an apartment until things got 
better. "Like Mike Todd used to say," 
Mankiewicz says, "we were never 
poor, but often broke." 

Though the family is still resentful 
that Herman was forced to share his 
screenwriting Oscar with Welles, Cifi- 
zen Kane's director, not even the ex- 
clusive credit they believe he deserves 
could have pacified Herman Man- 
kiewicz's turbulent soul. "There was 
something self-defeating about his be- 
ing in Hollywood," says Frank. "| guess 
that's why he drank too much and in- 
sulted people who could help him. He 
was a gambler, and he probably was 
an alcoholic, but those are not sins. He 
never stole from the poor, he never 
fired anybody on Christmas. He was a 
good man. Most of all, he was funny 
and furious. | thought he was a terrific 
father. He told me what things were im- 
portant. | believed him. | still do." 

After Beverly Hills High, Mankiewicz 





spent a year at Haverford College, 
then fought as an infantryman in 
France and Germany. “You shot at 
people and they shot at you," he says 
baldly. "Very few people there were 
from Beverly Hills." Afterward he went 
to UCLA, where he edited the Daily 
Bruin. John Ehrlichman and Bob Halde- 
man were classmates. “We had prodi- 
gious battles over the paper," Man- 
kiewicz recalls. Years later, some of 
Frank's friends believe, Haldeman may 
have been responsible for adding Man- 
kiewicz to Nixon’s enemies list. 

After graduation, Frank went on to 
journalism school at Columbia, worked 


“My father was a gam- 

bler, probably an alco- 
holic, but most of all he 
was funny and furious." 


for a newspaper in Santa Monica, and 
ran unsuccessfully for the California 
Legislature. He was living in Paris as a 
writer when a group of friends came to 
town, including Holly Reynolds. He had 
known her at UCLA, but she had been 
married then; now she was separated. 
“We had a terrific evening and | decid- 
ed we were going to get married," he 
says. She was a Mormon; he was a 
Jew. Both families were horrified. “Hol- 
ly said, 'My mother objects because 


you're a Gentile,’ " he recalls. “I said, 


‘That's odd. That's what my mother 
says about you.’ " Undeterred, the 
couple married in 1952. 

Returning to the U.S. to study law at 
the University of California at Berkeley, 
Mankiewicz seemed to have embarked 
on a prosperous career. Not surprising- 
ly, it was not to his taste. In 1960 he 
campaigned for John Kennedy and af- 
terthe election lobbied for a position as 
a New Frontiersman. One afternoon, on 
a vacation at Squaw Valley with Holly, 
he found a park ranger's note on his 
door: “Mr. Mankiewicz, call Secretary 
of Defense McNamara, or Sargent Shri- 
ver at the Peace Corps, or your moth- 
er." He chose Peace over Defense and 
his mother, and three years later was 
assigned to brief Bobby. 

After the assassination Mankiewicz 
and newsman Tom Braden wrote a 
syndicated political column and an- 
chored the 11 o'clock news at Wash- 
ington's WTOP. They also hosted a 
show called Seven Days that ran once 
a week. "It was a different kind of news 
show," Frank says, "alot like Saturday 
Night Live.” “There was enormous 
pressure from Nixon to get us off the 
air," Braden recalls. "Senator Dole 
protested vigorously, but Justice 
Douglas said it was the best show on 
TV." In 1971 the naysayers and low rat- 
ings prevailed, and Mankiewicz set out 
on his crusade with McGovern. His 
candidate's defeat was followed by a 
devastating personal loss in 1974 when 
his sister was struck and killed by a 
runaway taxi. "If you had asked me 
who my best friend was then," he says, 
“| would have said Josie.” 

Grieving, Mankiewicz pushed on to 
write two books about Watergate, did 
a TV interview with Fidel Castro that he 
spun off into another book, and in 1976 
lost a tight race for the Democratic 
nomination for Congress in Montgom- 
ery County, Md., his home since 1864. 
Son Josh suspects his father never 
quite adjusted to the notion of running 
himself. "It was curious," he says. “At 
every rally he seemed to be waiting for 
the candidate to arrive." Now, howev- 
er, as he battles to preserve NPR, his 
sense of purpose seems fully restored. 
"The campaign is coming along pretty 
well," he says, warming to the chal- 
lenge like a man who has never ac- 
cepted defeat. "Why not? We've got a 
good candidate." MARGIE BONNETT 


Wife Holly and sons Ben, 15, and Josh, 26, 


are the designated taste-testers for Frank's 
cranberry sauce—straight from the can. 
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DRIVE YOUR 
TIRES UNTILTHE 
CAR FALLS OFE 


You ve probably heard a lot of 
mileage claims for highway tires. At 


That means if you wanittires for 
your 37 Packard, your 69 Peugeot, your 
81 Pontiac, or your 4x4 
pickup theresone , 
place where you 
can find them all. 

Andone place 
where their mileage “isms 
will be guaranteed. EN 
Our place. A Sears IA es ee 
Tire and Auto Center When you sets set of Sears tires, 
sears, we guarantee ours. Ora Sears catalog. every 5000 miles. Free, 

If you get one of Sears Best Road- It might seem as if we have a lot of 
Handler All-Season Steel-Belted Radials, confidence in our tires. We do. 
you also get a 50000 mile tread wear- In 1974 we ran a set of our Road- 
out EIE Onthe otherhand, ifyou Handlers for 40,000 miles—then tested 
them against government 
standards for new tires. 
Even with all those miles 
behind them, those Road- 
Handlers exceeded the 
federal safety stcindard for 
new tires. 

In fact, our stomaards 
exceed Federal standards 
for every new tire we sell. 

By the way, heres what 
sears Limited Warranty on 
Highway Tire Wearout 
xs covers: For the number of 
miles specified in the tread 
wearout warranty Sears 
will, upon return, replace the tire or give 
a refund, charging a pro-rata charge 
for the miles received if wearout occurs 
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Sears has most every kind of tire you need. Even for antique cars, 
for pick-ups, and for foreign cars. 


get one of our low-priced Guardsman 
Bias-ply tires, we'll still give you d 
12,000 mile tread wearout warranty. 
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backed by a written warranty. fcülure lo properly — 25» 
Theresa good reason we con maintain the tire. 4 
warranty our mileage. There's something ` 
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every tire you could want. 
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NBC's $25 million OAS from- hina finally comes in 


ever told, the $25 million-plus, 10-hour 
epic required 5,000 extras and is the first 
major Western movie allowed to be shot 
extensively in China. (The Chinese gov- 
ernment had final say on the script and 
gets 10 percent of the profits from distri- 
bution in more than 70 countries.) No- 


Thirteenth-century Venetian merchant- 
explorer Marco Polo took four years 

to reach the fabled court of Chinese 
Emperor Kublai Khan. An Italian pro- 
duction team has taken almost that long 
to make Marco Polo, airing this week on 
NBC. The most expensive TV story 


where is the cross-cultural mix more re- 
markable than in the lives and views of 
the film's stars, Ken Marshall, 31, the Mid- 
westerner who plays Marco, and Ying 
Ruocheng, 52, China's foremost actor, 
who plays the Mongol Caesar Kublai 
Khan. 





GOR GREENE [3] 


On a grassy plain in Inner Mongolia, 
long off limits to Westerners and 
opened only for the filming of Marco 
Polo, Ying Ruocheng stood in a 16- 
horse war chariot, surrounded by 1,000 
13th-century soldiers, waiting to film a 
battle scene. "How far are we from the 
Soviet border?" asked co-star Ken 
Marshall. "Maybe 100 miles," replied 
Ying. "Well, what happens if one of 
their scout planes sees this army ad- 
vancing?" inquired Marshall. "My God, 
that would be the day," smiled Ying. 
"The great Khan invades Russia." 

Politics, humorous and otherwise, 
couldn't help being a part of Marco 
Polo, and Ying Ruocheng knew from 
the beginning that he'd be playing two 
parts: as Kublai Khan and, equally im- 
portant, as his country's chief repre- 
|sentative in the most ambitious film 
project ever undertaken in China. He is 
admirably suited for both: As an actor, 
he is a 30-year veteran of stage and 
movies; as an unofficial ambassador, 
his qualifications include flawless Eng- 
lish (he has translated Shakespeare 
into Mandarin) and first-hand contact 
with many of the events that have 
shaped 20th-century China. “Kublai 
|had a great sense of history, and 
someone living in China today must be 
very conscious of historical forces,” 
says Ying. "We have been through all 
sorts of political struggles in the past 
three decades. Without that experi- 
ence, | don't think it would have been / 
possible for me to understand the i - 
problems Kublai was facing or to imag- “Like most of the Chinoso Involved, I felt a sense of mission," says Ying Ruocheng, 
ine what was going on in his head." 

To aremarkable degree, the actor's 
personal history reflects China's. 
One of nine children of a well-to-do 
university professor who taught Eng- 
lish literature, Ying spent his early 
childhood in a Peking palace, shared 
with eight other families, that had pre- 
viously been the residence of a Qing 


































near his Peking home. 


pers—they were frustrated, | think.” 
In 1937 the Japanese occupied Pe- 
king. Ying was expelled from one 
school for throwing stones at the in- 
structor of arequired propaganda 
course and later from a Catholic mis- 
sionary school for, he says, refusing to 


kowtow to a rich man's son. In 1943 his 
father was arrested by the Japanese. 
At twice-weekly visits to the prison, 
Ying recalls, quards would call out a 
number ("my father was 770") and tell 
anxious relatives whether they should 
go to one door to deliver food or to an- 


dynasty prince deposed when China 
became a republic in 1911. “The 
prince's old retainers stayed on to wait 
for his return," says Ying, who remem- 
bers a pigeon tender, a hawk trainer, 
sitting-chair bearers and “two or three 
old eunuchs. They had very bad tem- 
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other to pick up the prisoner's body. 
When the Japanese surrendered in 
1945, Ying found his father emaciated 
and in chains. "I hardly recognized 
him," says Ying. "The Japanese were 
not very liberal about these things." 
After the war he studied English and 
drama at Qinghua University northwest 
of Peking and became involved in radi- 
cal student theater. When the Commu- 
nists besieged the capital in December 
1948, they asked his troupe to provide 
propaganda services. Recalls Ying 
proudly: "We wrote skits to perform in 
the streets and entered Peking as part 
of the People's Liberation Army on 
Feb. 1, 1849." His father, believing Mao 
Tse-tung's Communists and Chiang 
Kai-shek's Nationalists would settle 
quickly, left for Taiwan. “We never saw 
him again," says Ying. "No one thought 
this division would go on for 30 years." 
(His father died in 1969.) 
In 1850 Ying married a fellow drama 
student, Wu Shiliang, now 52, and the 
two joined the fledgling Peking Peo- 
ple's Art Theatre, China's most presti- 
gious company. His career prospered 
until the Cultural Revolution of the late 
1960s, when the troupe was sent to la- 
bor in the countryside. Ying and his 
wife planted rice and lived in separate 
dormitories for three years. He is frank 
about the shock of the experience, but 
he also believes that the Western 
press has overplayed the era's horror 
stories. “When you have many fleas, 
they don't even itch," says Ying, who 
received his full city salary even while 
farming. “In the beginning you were 
singled out, and it was a shock, of 
course. But that soon wore off be- 
cause all your friends, and in many 
cases the person who was criticizing 
you in the last session, were also being 
criticized. So it didn't itch anymore." 
He returned to Peking in 1972, worked 
as a magazine writer and was allowed 
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To guarantoe quality, even top Chinese 
actors took bit parts in Marco Polo, says 
Ying, visiting L.A. on a recent PR junket. 
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to resume his acting in 1978. He has 
since appeared in movies, with the Pe- 
king People's Art Theatre in Europe, 
and as Bob Hope's translator in his 
1979 China special. 

Ying found that enlightenment on 
the Marco Polo set was a two-way 
street. One day, when it looked like 
rain, Chinese crew members didn't 
want to budge, but the Westerners in- 
sisted on traveling to the location on 
the chance the weather would clear. It 
did, and the scene was shot. "When we 
came back, | had a talk with some of 
my Chinese colleagues," says Ying. 
"The gist of what | said was, ‘For years 
we've been told that Westerners are 
corrupt, decadent, leading easy lives. 
But what happened today proves us 
wrong. You can't say they knew more 
about Mongolian weather than we did, 
but they wanted to work.' There were 
many cases where | was equally frank 
in telling off my Western colleagues," 


TUBE 


Marco Polo didn't make Ying rich. He 
continues to earn his usual salary of 
approximately 200 yuan per month 
($110, “high for China,” says Ying) and 
shares a five-room house on a Peking 
side street with Wu, who has worked as 
aresearch assistant to leading play- 
wright Cao Yu. Their daughter, Ying 
Xiaole, 30, paints in a porcelain factory 
and is married; their son, Ying Da, 21, is 
a psychology student at Peking Uni- 
versity. "Maybe the government will 
give me a little more money for Marco 
Polo, but that certainly wasn't my mo- 
tive for making the film," says Ying, 
whose intensive preparation for his 
role included reading the voluminous 
chronicles of Kublai Khan's 35-year 
reign. "One person can do very little, 
but as an artist | have a chance to help 
people understand and treat each oth- 
er as human beings, without preju- 
dice and suspicion. If Marco Polo 
should awaken some of that spirit, 
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Fi adds Ying. He cites as an example an would feel very happy.” 
American who remarked on seeing He says he doesn't worry about 
| some cute kids, "I'll buy them all up standing out in a crowd, even though it 
and take them home." "| knew he has hurt him in the past. “My wife is al- 
meant well," says Ying, "butifthatsort ways saying, ‘You're sticking your neck 
—————— — of thing is broadcast and twisted, it out,' " smiles Ying. "| don't think | am 
m i | Y would sound typical, from the point of especially laudable for that. People 
pe ini = wy view of some Chinese, of an imperial- are born with certain characteristics. 
mx = "D ist—someone who thinks he can do Well, | would rather live like this. It + 
| = anything with money, and that the only makes life interesting." > 
— place fit to live is the U.S.” DAVID GROGAN =. 
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Ying and wife Wu Shillang play with grandson Jin Xinghan, 10 months, In 
their dining room. nex rent is $5 per month. 
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in and around your car in the dark 
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Look for the 951 Remote / Alarm 
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Its dark. You re alone. You think you 
see something bul you're not sure 
You get to your car. Open the door 
The light goes on. Only now it's too 
late. Plaving guessing games in dark 
parking lots car you your life 

s why you need The 951 
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Marco Polo thrives on cameos and 
costumery. From the top: amedi- 
oval Persian woman; John Glelgud 
as the Doge of Venice; Burt Lan- 
caster as Pope Gregory X; Leonard 
Nimoy as the Khan's aide Achmet. 
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CULVER PICTURES 


After returning from China in the 1290s, 
Marco Polo was captured in a war with 


Genoa and dictated his memoirs In prison. 


Unknown Ken Marshall finds a career break 
on the Silk Road to China 


When their original star, Mandy (Rag- 
time) Patinkin, dropped out just as film- 
ing was about to begin in Venice, the 
miniseries" producers feared they were 
up a canal without a Polo. Enter lean, 
fair-haired Michigander Ken Marshall, 
who was traveling through Venice after 
finishing a World War ll movie, La Pélle, 
with Burt Lancaster and Marcello Mas- 
troianni in Naples. After visiting friends 
from the Marco Polo production, he 
went to the town of Pavia and was pol- 


lishing off a dinner of risotto con tartufo 
| when he got a phone call. "It was the 


producer, Vincenzo Labella, saying he 
wanted me to screen-test for Marco 
Polo," says Marshall, who sped back 
and landed the part. 

He also landed, unprepared, on a 13- 
month caravan from Venice to Moroc- 
co, Mongolia and Peking. Still Gl-shorn 
from La Pélle, he had to don wigs for 
the role. A rookie rider, he fell from his 
horse and partially dislocated a shoul- 
der during rehearsal. In Mongolia, ex- 
tras sometimes disappeared from the 
set to show off their costumes in near- 
by villages, and the Italian film crew 
went on strike over a shortage of Par- 
mesan cheese. “The Italians are not 
the best examples of efficiency," 
quipped co-star Ying Ruocheng. "They 
are very temperamental people." 
When a member of the company got 
tired of pasta from the Italian chef, 
Marshall recalls, there were Chinese 
delicacies: "camel hump, bear paw, 
orangutan lips, shark's fin, silver ears 
[a fungus] and sea slugs.” 

It was all a movable and unexpected 
feast for a little-known actor with few 
credits. One of six children of a re- 
search engineer, Marshall was born in 
Cleveland and grew up in St. Joseph, 
Mich. After graduating from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan with a B.A. in Eng- 
lish and premed and a taste for the- 
ater, he enrolled at Juilliard in New 
York. "I decided | would take a concen- 
trated dose to see if | really liked it," he 
recalls. He did, and won mixed reviews 
ina 1980 Broadway revival of West 
Side Story, moved on to La Pélle and 
Marco Polo, and is working on the fan- 
tasy-adventure film Krull in London, 
where he and his wife of eight years, 
Linda, 31, are living temporarily. As for 
his miniseries, he claims to have asked 
only what he can do for Marco Polo, 
not vice versa. "To count on a project 
doing something for you is wrong," fig- 
ures Marshall. “But! hope it will open 
new avenues of work.” 


This story was reported in London by 
Jerene Jones. Both Marco Polo stories 
were written by Associate Editor 
Cutler Durkee. 


Ken and Linda, a law student on leave, 
have an apartment in Manhattan but are 
living in London while he wraps Krull. 


What will your busin 


Talk to Prudential about a Buy/Sell 


Agreement to protect your family 
and your business. 


Unfortunately, your business may not be 


worth much without you. Your family 
might not want to keep it going. Or 
worse, they might try, and fail. But 
that's a risk you needn't take. With a 


Buy/Sell Agreement, funded through 
Prudential, they'll receive the value of 


the business in cash, rather than the 
business itself. 

Properly structured, a Buy/Sell 
Agreement sets up the future sale 
of your business and guarantees, 
through life insurance, that the 


money will be there. It's a good way 
for sole proprietors, partners and 
close corporation stockholders to 
arrange an orderly transfer of busi- 
ness interests at the time of death. 
It works like this: A Prudential 
agent works with you, your attorney 


and accountant to estimate the value 


of your business interest. Then an 
equivalent amount of life insurance 
is purchased with a chosen buyer 
as beneficiary. The buyer can be 
anyone you choose: An heir, an 
outside party, an employee, a stock- 
holder, or a partner. 

When you die, the buyer gets 


Your Prudential agent knows a lot more than insurance. 
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business be worth to your 
family without you? 
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the money—exempt from income 
tax—and uses it to buy the business 
interest from the estate. The proceeds 
then go to your family. 

A Buy/Sell Agreement means, 
in short, that you determine who will | 
buy your business interest and what 
will be paid. And you know the | 
money will be there when it's needed, ' 
Call your Prudential agent about this | 
very important piece of protection for 
your family and your business. i 
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and a 5500 price reduction. 


Plus, a $500 price reduction 
on every Concord, Spirit and 
Eagle...but only until June 12. 


coverage on major components 
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a virtual "Free Ride" 


over the repairs you repair visit.) At American Motors, wherever 

fear most Plus, a 5-year No-Rust- [hru you go...Buyer Protection Plan 5 

—— ——— — . Warranty "...made possible by goes with you...all the way into 
The best part of American the exclusive Ziebart” Factory 1987. 


Rust Protection Program. 

Plus, loaner car assistance? 
And trip interruption protection, 
which covers extra food and 
lodging expenses up to $150 if 


Motors' new Buyer Protection 
Plan 5 starts where Ford and GM 
leave off...after 2 years. 

Buyer Protection Plan 5, on 


every Concord, Spirit and Eagle, 
aides a full roth 3 you're 100 miles or more from 


12,000-mile warranty. home and warranty repairs take 
Plus, extended service overnight. 


AMERICAN MOTORS. 


Only the Tough Americans give you more and charge you less. 


See us for warranty and rust program details. 
Aluminized exhaust warranted for 12 months/12, 000 
miles. Ziebart is a registered trademark of Ziebart 
International Corporation 

"if dealer has to keep your car overnight for warranty 
repairs, you'll get a free loaner car during the first 
year And for the next 4 years, you'll get $15 a day 
toward loaner car expenses for up To 5 days 
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Spirit, 4-wheel drive Eagle and Concord 












HALE AND LINDY BOGGS’ 
DAUGHTER BARBARA IS FOLLOWING 
IN THEIR CAMPAIGN TRAILS 
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In 1951 Barbara Boggs, Mom Lindy, brother 
Tom, 11 (today a lawyer), and sister Cokle, 7 (a 
National Public Radio reporter), rallied round 
Dad (above). Now Barbara, who has worn a patch 
since losing an eye to cancer, is seeking her own 
constituents, including this Jersey City girl. 
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Barbara Boggs Sigmund, the eldest 
child of late Louisiana Congressman 
Thomas Hale Boggs, was only 15 
months old when her father was first 
elected to the U.S. House of Represen- 
tatives. Growing up, she recalls, Lyn- 
don Johnson, John Kennedy and Tip 
O'Neill were "household objects; poli- 
tics was inhaled." When her father, by 
then House Majority Leader, disap- 
peared on alost plane in 1972, her 
mother, Lindy, won the special election 
to succeed him and has held the seat 
ever since. 

Given that prodigious bloodline, it 
was not unthinkable that Sigmund, a 
Princeton, N.J. housewife who turns 43 
inext week, would eventually run for na- 
tional office. And given the family track 
record for determination, it was not 
surprising that last March 27, two days 
after losing an eye in a cancer opera- 
tion, she was out campaigning again. 

After a decade politicking at local 
and county levels, Sigmund is running 
for the Democratic nomination in the 
race for the seat of Abscammed U.S. 
Sen. Harrison A. Williams Jr. (and the 
chance to join Lindy as the first moth- 
|er-daughter team in Congress). Sig- 
mund had initially sought a House seat, 
but on April 29, at the behest of some 
New Jersey Democrats, she switched 
ito the Senate race. They encour- 
aged her, she says, because "a female 
candidate at the top would draw more 
attention to the entire ticket." In addi- 
tion, Sigmund, rated a better than even 

CONTINUED 





chance against a field of nine men in 
the June 8 primary, could face a wom- 
anin the November election: starchy 
four-term House member Millicent 
Fenwick, 73. : 

But that prospect does not daunt 
Sigmund, despite the fact that her 
highest elective office to date has 
been on the Mercer County governing 
board. The day she was released from 


As mother Lindy approvingly looks on, 
Barbara hugs a well-wisher at a fund-rais- 
ing party in Manhattan. 


the hospital after her eye operation, 
Barbara attended a fund raiser in 
Princeton, where the attraction was a 
Dixieland band. "I hope you know that | 
ain't just whistling Dixie when | say that 
you-all are a sight for a sore eye," she 
cracked. Then she announced that 
Congressman Mo Udall of Arizona, 
who lost his own left eye 54 years ago, 
had sent a telegram advising, "Come 
to Washington and we'll have the best 
two eyes in the Capitol." (Doctors told 
her later the cancer had not spread 
and that she could safely campaign.) 

Once, Barbara's main ambition was 
to “find a good husband and raise six 
to 12 children." At Manhattanville Col- 
lege of the Sacred Heart, she was a 
student body president; after gradua- 
tion in 1961, she worked for a church- 
sponsored domestic Peace Corps 
group, then as a letter writer in the 
Kennedy White House and on a citi- 
zens' advisory committee that helped 
torm VISTA. In 1964 she married Paul 
E. Sigmund, now 53, a professor of 
politics at Princeton University. There- 
upon she quit her job teaching elemen- 
tary school to raise sons Paul Jr., 18, 
now at boarding school in Connecticut, 
David, 16, and Stephen, 13. 

Five years later Sigmund resumed 
teaching and in 1972 won election to 
the Princeton Borough Council. "Paul 
says he always knew | would run for of- 
fice sooner or later," she says. "My 
mother said, 'Honey, you have such a 
wonderful life. Why ruin it running far 
office?’ Daddy just said ‘Run.’ " 


Ironically, Hale Boggs was planning 
to attend a political parade for Barba- 
ra's first borough council campaign 
when he and three others were lost 
while flying in a small plane between 
Anchorage and Juneau. Despite her 
father's encouragement in that race, 
she's not sure he would be entirely 
happy with her upward mobility. “Dad- 
dy used to say there were only two 
types of people we couldn't bring 
home with us—Republicans and Sena- 
tors," Barbara recalls. "I pray he will 
forgive me for running for the House of 
Lords, as he always called it." 

Lindy has won election to Hale's for- ' 
mer seat five times, and seems a shoo- 
in this year. Barbara—"'Hale Boggs 
with ruffles," as some friends call 
her—expects to enlist such old family 
acquaintances as Lady Bird Johnson in 
her cause. “Barbara's a fantastically 
fine campaigner, and I've campaigned 
with the best of them,” Lindy says. 

The two women agree on most is- 
sues, though Barbara admits, “Mother 
might be a little further to the right in 
terms of foreign affairs." That.political 
concord bodes well if Sigmund goes to 
Washington and feels overwhelmed 
by the high price of D.C. real estate. "I 
hear there's a trend for grown children 
to move back in with their parents," 
says Lindy. “Obviously, | would wel- 
come her.” RICHARD K. REIN 


Behind their Princeton, N.J. home, Barba- 
ra umpires family softball with David 
(left), Stephen and husband Paul. 
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“Rum and Perrier” | | e * ONE OSCAR BID PLUS 

3 Ts «A TWO NEW MOVIES MAY 
What a natural thing to say — | wie STALIN EGUAL EADE 
; FOR JOAN HACKETT 





NATURALLY 
SPARKLING 





Oscar-nominated for Only When I 
Laugh, Hackett plays a grasping stage 
mom In ABC's fashlon-model melodra- 
ma Paper Dolls (above, with 

Daryl Hannah). At home she cuts 
amore appealing figure. 
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ilk y-smooth Puerto Rican white rum and naturally-sparkling Perrier mineral water. One of the lightest, 
most refreshing drinks you've ever tasted. And make absolutely sure the rum is from Puerto Kico. 
Because every drop of Puerto Rican white rum is aged for at least one full year. And when tt 
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u ain B Joan Hackett is nothing if not blunt. 


Take her now-defunct marriage— 
please. "| wanted to sleep with him and 
| didn't know how to do it without get- 
ting married," says Hackett of her sev- 
en-year union with actor Richard 
(Soap) Mulligan that ended in 1973. "1 
talked to everybody, my priest, my 
doctor, and they all said, 'Do it. Get 
married,’ " Hackett remembers. “Now | 
| could punch them in the nose. Richard 
was terrific, but l'm not really comfort- 
able with another person in my living 
area. | hated being married. Every part 
of marriage outside of sex was unnatu- 
ral to me." 
On the other hand, Hackett, 48, says 
acting does come naturally to her— 
"like sliding on butter"—and critics 
have seconded that confidence. Dur- 
ing her 22-year career on Broadway 
(Much Ado About Nothing), on TV (Re- 
becca) and in movies (The Terminal 
Man), her excellent reviews have 
Child elf, Joan s! r : 
Beverly Ma hors with eere AARETE brought her little fame. That may have 
McCarthy. His sisters, Marita (left) and | changed with her portrayal of the ag- 
Annette, often visit. |ing narcissist in Neil Simon's Only 





Makes sunburned skin 
touchable again 


DERMOPLAST “ sprays 
away pain with a hospital 
strength anesthetic. 
Relieves sunburn itch with 
cooling menthol and 
pampers sun-dried skin 
with a rich emollient base. 
Far stronger than the 
leading sunburn spray, f 
|! DERMOPLAST is used 

in hospitals for relief of 
minor pain. 











Over twice as much pain reliever z as the leading 
sunburn spray. Get Dermoplast today. 
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When ! Laugh, which won her a Golden 
Globe this year and a Best Supporting 
Actress nomination. But Hackett says 
she was relieved to see the Oscar go , bo DN Wile , A 
to Maureen Stapleton for Reds. “I think Ptol & | ou | t: =y \ P729 
the trick is to be wonderful as an ac- : ; an im v. TN 
tress and not have anybody know," 2 
Hackett explains. With back-to-back 
performances due next week in Paper 
Dolls, an ABC movie about teenage 
models, and The Escape Artist, an ad- 
venture feature co-starring Raul Julia, 
Hackett's anonymity is endangered. i 

Celebrated or not, she's averse to eae Teen a 
another marriage. “| can't imagine ZEE rcm t. xn m, E Rue 
needing someone so much," says ~ ol 3 Gr: ad 
Joan, who now dates several men ("I | ran a 2 
wouldn't name one in particular be- —~Fatalous Thomson week-long dream vacations 
ae ae Caribbean or Mexico x em ii 

- l 5 ; beaches di Te and. Let T nce un r- thi e: tar: —— 
riage, marriage soured me on mar- — RM nd fae 
riage. All men are alike. If you ask any a Thomson: Leo m SF 
American man, 'How are you?’ he'll an- : ur 
swer 'Fine,' evenif his mother just had 
a heart attack.” An impassioned lobby- 
ist for the Equal Rights Amendment, 
Joan frequently speaks on radio and 
CONTINUED 
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Get around-the- clock 
protection against flies 
and mosquitoes with 
No-Pest* Strip Insecticide. 
Because the continuous 
killing power of No-Pest Strip 
kills flying insects in a 
room 24 hours a day, every 
day, for up to 4 months. 


No-Pest 


THE 24-HOUR KILLER 
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Hackett's specialties as a gourmet cook 
| include country páté, asparagus-leek 
quiche and cognac-glazed fruitcake. 
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TV and hosts fund raisers. Though the 
| ERA will be defeated unless three 
| more states ratify it by June 30, Hack- 


ett is optimistic. "There is no doom for 
a just idea," she says. "It will rise 
again." 

The second of three children of im- 
migrant parents—an Italian factory 
worker mother and an Irish postal em- 
ployee father who drank heavily— 


| Hackett grew up in New York City. Ex- 


pelled from the Catholic St. Jean Bap- 
tiste High School—"I used to play 
hooky a lot"—she drifted into model- 
ing, an experience on which she drew 
for her role as a mannequin's mom in 
Paper Dolls. "Modeling is not such a 
terrific thing," says Hackett. "The 
script alludes to the point that it's far 


better not to model—society punishes 


you even if you are beautiful.” At the 
age of 25 she auditioned for her first 
off-Broadway part, got it, and has 
worked almost steadily since. 

Still close to her siblings, Joan has 
helped her sister Theresa raise her 
three children since they were tod- 
diers. These days she shares her 


| Spanish colonial Beverly Hills home 
with her 25-year-old musician nephew, 


Anthony McCarthy. "He's the easiest 
person l've ever lived with," she says. 
Although interested in psychology, 
Joan says she has never tried therapy 
("I guess! prefer to spend the money 
on Italian shoes") but consults psy- 


chics in any city she visits. "My mother 


was born in Naples and was a great 


one for gypsies,” says Hackett. “I think 


being psychic, and reading minds, is a 
very natural talent." In her own future, 


| she doen't see herself striving for 


awards. "My fear is fame," she says. 


| "That's when you get shot. You feel 


guilty. You get over the high jump and 


| then you fall. | like being a comer. - 
KATHY MACKAY 
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Mam mA Lables 


Of all the innovations that went into the new 
Camaro Sport Coupe, the best one of all just 
might be the price. 

At $7731* with options shown, it makes a 
lot of those high-priced imported sports cars 
seem a bit outrageous. Especially when you 
consider all of Camaro's advanced 
engineering and technology. 

Like a new computer-controlled fuel 
injection system that's standard on the four- 
cylinder engine. Ultrasleek aerodynamics. 
And a beautifully designed cockpit where 
driver and machine come together 
as one. 





























The new Camaro Sport Coupe. 
Styled so new and priced so low, it'll have the 
competition chasing shadows. 
*Manufacturer's Suggested Retail Price, 
including full wheel covers, sport mirrors and 
dealer prep. Tax, license, destination charges 
and available equipment are additional. Some 
Chevrolets are equipped with engines 
produced by other GM divisions, 
subsidiaries, or affiliated companies 
worldwide. See your dealer for details. 
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The $54 “tuxedo” (left) 
and the $52 Petor Pan 
suit, on Wilhelmina mod- 
els Karin Svenskog (left) 
and Jade, are Weiss’ top 
sollers. Darran’s $375 
mink suit is tho most 


expensive. 


King SIZe: 4 mg. "tar", 0.4 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Dec. 1981. 








Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





A GUIDE TO THE UP AND COMING 


Darran Weiss, 23, sank twice before 
she finally bobbed to the surface last 
year as one of fashion's most promis- 


jing swimwear designers. Her 50-piece 


collection, which is influenced by eve- 
ning wear and combines unusual fab- 
rics such as georgette with Lycra 
spandex, has earned the designer high 
praise. "She is the most innovative in 
the industry," says Robbyn Meringolo, 


(buyer for New York's Bonwit Teller 
department store. Last summer Vogue 
cheered Darran's line for offering 


"everything from a simple suit to glam- 
orous and ornamented swimwear.” 
Darran, who designed evening 
dresses with modest success in Wash- 
ington while majoring in business ad- 


ministration at the University of Mary- 


land, found the Capitol Hill crowd too 
conservative in its taste for clothes. So 
on graduation day in June 1980, she 
headed for New York where, she re- 
calls, retailers "stepped on my toes 
and closed doors on my fingers." 

After a month of that, Darran, whose 
father commutes to New York to help 


run a garment district showroom, re- 


turned home to Philadelphia. Soon a 
friend of her mother's introduced Dar- 
ran to swimwear manufacturer Bill 
Myer. Six weeks later, with $23,000 
borrowed from her parents, she had 
put together a line of bathing suits to 
show him. But when she returned to 
New York with it, she was rebuffed 
again. Determined, Darran took off for 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla., where her de- 
signs caught the eye of Saks Fifth Ave- 
nue executive Sandy Laveter. After 
selling to buyers in Atlanta, L.A. and 
Las Vegas, Darran stormed New York 
again, and this time took orders from 
Macy's, Henri Bendel and Bonwit's. Her 
collection is now in more than 100 
stores, and this year Darran expects to 
gross $750,000, three times her total 
sales for 1981. 

Darran's newest splash is a brightly 
colored Italian lifeguard suit that 
sports a small pocket with a whistle in- 
side. Her most frivolous offering: a 
white azurene mink bikini. "It makes a 
small bust look big," quips Darran. But 
would anyone ever take a dip in it? 
"Sure," she says. '"Minks swim too." O 


pem s 
ti er | 
| ^"  "[Icouldn't afford to 


make mistakes,” says 
Darran. “This business 
is tough enough.” 
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"You found it. 


True, the most enjoyable ultra low tar on Earth. 
And thats the plane truth. 





BY ROLF BENIRSCHKE 


He began his career as a long shot, the 334th of 335 play- 
ers chosen in the 1977 pro football draft. Yet for San Die- 
go Charger placekicker Rolf Benirschke, the odds against 

survival itself would soon seem even tougher. Midway 
through the 1979 season Benirschke underwent emergen- 
cy abdominal surgery to combat an inflammatory bowel 
disease. It resulted in the removal of much of his large in- 
fesiine. Amazingly, Benirschke returned to action the fol- 
lowing year, wearing an ileostomy bag to collect his bodi- 
ly wastes, Last January he booted his team into the 


final round of the AFC championship with a dramatic 
overtime field goal against Miami. Just three weeks after 
his season ended, however, the still-ailing Benirschke en- 
tered Mount Sinai Hospital in New York for one more 
bout with surgery. Now much improved and back in his 
La Jolla, Calif. bachelor condo, the 27-year-old athlete 
has resumed training for a second postoperative season. 
Recently he spoke to Arturo F, Gonzalez Jr. for PEOPLE 
about his long medical battle and the ailment that he now 
hopes he has kicked for good. 
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AFTER ABDOMINAL SURGERY, (O 
A PRO PLAYER IS GRATEFUL? — MA 


TO BE ALIVE AND KICKING 


I can remember precisely when | first noticed that 
something was wrong with me. It was Sept. 4, 1978, just after 
lunch. | had pigged out on hamburgers at a local fast food 
place, and I thought | was just suffering some kind of food 
poisoning. | began to have abdominal cramps and bad diar- 
rhea. The next day we didn't have practice, so it wasn't too 
big a deal that I still felt sick. By then | was noticing blood 

in my stool. Coach Tommy Prothro had a case of the flu him- 
self, so we decided | had it too. 

That Sunday we played Oakland, and | was hurting, dizzy 
and weak. Early in the 
game | missed a short field 
goal attempt, and then I 
blew an extra point. The 
next week | went into the 
hospital, took a lot of tests 
and discovered that the 
doctors thought | had 
something really serious 
called Crohn's disease. 
With my dad, who's a pa- 
thologist and teaches at the 
medical school at the Uni- 
versity of California at San 
Diego, | pored over medical 
books trying to find out 
more about it. Basically, 
it's an incurable, recurring 
disease also known as ile- 
itis that can attack any- 
where along the digestive 
tract. The bottom line was 
that it might kill me but that 
it also often went into re- 
mission. As a young man 
with a strong body, | decid- 
ed that somehow we could 
battle this illness. 

So I played hurt the en- 


Down 43 pounds, “I looked like Louie's little son," says Rolf of his post- 
surgical appearance in 1979 with teammate Loule Kelcher (No. 74). 


tire 1978 season. My stomach was tender to the touch, and I 
was losing a fair amount of blood through the rectum every 
day. | was taking lots of medication, and they were experi- 
menting with my diet all the time. One week | was playing 
one of the world's roughest games having eaten nothing but 
baby food mush. Then they'd switch me to fiber foods to try 
to scour out my insides. Another week | didn't eat at all; they 
put me in a hospital with a total intravenous line in my neck. 

Despite the constant pain and dizziness, | wasn't having a 
bad season. Even though the pounds were dropping off me 

every week, | kicked 18 out 
b of 22 field goals and still 
seemed able to get the ball 
over the bar. When the off- 
season began, tried to rest 
and put some of my weight 
back on again. 

All spring and summer of 
1979 we experimented with 
drugs and cures and diets 
trying to beat this thing. But 
| felt we were losing the 
battle. In the first game of 
the 1979 season | kicked 
four field goals, and after 
each kick | had to stagger 
over to the bench, sit down 
and rest. In the locker room 
afterward | sobbed. What 
was going on with me? 

I'd lose half a dozen 
pounds in a week, and 
there were times when | 
could not run, kick or work 
out. Then, on a flight back 
from New England, | top- 
pled over in the aisle of the 
plane. | had a temperature 
of 105 degrees. The next 

CONTINUED 
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American Tourister. 


No matter where you take it, it can take if. 


Our soft-sided American Tourister luggage is 
built to survive any trip, tumble or fall. 

To be flung around, in all the far-flung corners 
of the world. 

That's because we make it with a rugged steel 
frame, a tough durable exterior and wheels that 
roll with the punches. 

Of course, we also make it look good. 


We style it in rich colors like navy, camel and 
mahogany, and give it handsome stitched panels 
and strong clean lines. The result of all this is 
luggage worthy of the name American Tourister. 

Luggage you can take anywhere. 

Even downstairs. 

It's not just how good it looks. | 
It's how long it looks good. 
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A woman should have a 

fresh, healthy softness all over. (pera 

And Johnson's Baby Lotion is m FM 
formulated to give your body | 

exactly what it needs to ~g 

have a beautiful complexion. 


Johnson's helps restore the 
moisture that the elements steal 
away every day. Keeps your 
body smoother; legs, silkier. 
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Johnson's is richer and thicker 


than other lotions, with a unique 
combination of emollients that 
soften away rough, dry, flaky 


spots on elbows and knees. 


Johnson's absorbs fast; it's not 
greasy. So your softness feels 
fresh and natural. Use it all over, 


every day. 
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day | was admitted to University Hospital in San Diego, and 
five days later they opened me up and took out half my 
large bowel and my appendix. 

But the recovery was not smooth. | kept having high fe- 
vers, up to 105 degrees, and at the same time I'd feel like | 
was freezing. l'd clench my fists to try to stop the shaking, 
but I| couldn't. Then the chills would break, and I'd be 
drenched in sweat. This went on for four days, and my con- 
dition worsened. The doctors decided to operate again and 
discovered | had massive peritonitis. Bacteria in the gut 
spread all over the stomach cavity and into the circulatory 
system, and until that's controlled, your life is in the bal- 
ance. For what seemed like an eternity | was on the edge of 
dying. They put me in intensive care, and | had so many 
tubes and strings hanging off me, | felt like a marionette. It 
was a nightmare made worse by the moans and cries of oth- 
ers fighting for life behind the curtain next to me. My dad tells 
me that | asked not to be kept alive on machines if it came 
to that. He agreed that he would never let this happen. 


A. | came out of all this, | realized that | had an ileostomy 
bag attached to me. | could hardly bear to look at it. l'm an 
athlete and proud of my body, but now there was something 
strange attached to it. All during this crisis my teammate 
Mike Fuller was there. He's a reborn Christian, and he came 
with the Bible and spent a lot of time with me. So did my 
pastor. | have to admit that | didn't have a lot of faith before, 
but | know that | prayed dur- 
ing the bad times. 

For me, a pro football 


to be able to take one step 
away from the bed, and 
then another, and then a 
third. As soon as | walked, 
the bacteria in my body 
would attack, and l'd spike 
a fever. An hour or so later 
I'd try again. Four steps this 
time. Then another fever. It 
may seem ridiculous, but 
for a long time my supreme 
goal was just to make it all 
the way to the hospital 
room door. 

Because my father is a 
doctor and my mother a 
nurse, | was sent home to 
their care. My whole family 
rallied around me. My 
mother would say, "Rolf, 
you can't look at the moun- 
tain and be overwhelmed 
by how high it seems. It 
takes a lot of little steps to 
get up that mountain." The 
goal became to walk down- 
stairs in my house. Then 
Outdoors as far away as the 
neighbor's driveway. Each 
day | would try to add an ex- 
tra house to my walk. Four 


Photographs by Curt Gunther/Camera 5 





; ; Rolf joins father Kurt, anM.D. whois also research director of the San 
player, the big test was just Diego Zoo, with some fast company: a cheetah named Arusha. 








houses, six houses, all the way to the corner. I'd go outside 
in the brilliant California sunshine and be on a high. I found I 
really wanted to live again. 

One Sunday | felt well enough to go to a Chargers game. | 
was down in weight from 178 to about 135 pounds, and | was 
gaunt and hunched like a very old man. When I walked into 
the locker room before the game, | could see some of my 
teammates just turn their eyes away. They were horrified to 
see how different! looked. Then the team told me they 
wanted me to go out to midfield for the coin toss as honor- 
ary captain. | was in pain from the sutures still in me and 
really didn't think | could stagger all the way to the 50-yard 
line. Louie Kelcher, all 6'5" and 285 pounds of him, drawled 
in his best Texas accent, “Rolfie boy, if you cain't walk, I'll 
just have to carry you out there because one way or t'other, 
we are goin' together." The tears were streaming down my 
face as we walked out. The reaction of the crowd was unbe- 
lievable. Some people were cheering, a few were crying. 

All winter, spring and early summer | worked out with the 
Charger strength coach, Phil Tyne. My first day. | couldn't do 
a sit-up or curl a three-pound barbell. But each day | got a 
little more of myself back. When training camp opened, | 
was there, and in a couple of weeks | had my old job back. 
With one exception. | am, of course, playing with my bag 
strapped to me, taped down under my pads. On kickoffs | do 
not charge downfield and try to make a tackle. The coaches 
want me to run what we call "Rolf's L pattern," a sprint 
downfield to kick the ball followed by a 90-degree turn to- 
ward the bench and safety. 
As a matter of fact, | must 
admit this hurts my pride, 
and at times I've taken to 
loitering on the field a bit. 

Right after the 1881 sea- 
son they checked me into 
New York's Mount Sinai 
Hospital, and | went through 
the second major opera- 
tion. On my 27th birthday I 
was flat on my back, too 
weak to enjoy the birthday 
cake brought to me by the 
nurses, But later that night | 
was given the best birthday 
present | ever received. A 
doctor came in to tell me 
that the pathologists had 
found that! did not have 
Crohn's disease. Instead | 
had ulcerative colitis, a bad 
disease, sure, but one that I 
found out could be cured 
with the surgical removal of 
my entire colon, which had 
just been done. 

During the operation the 
doctors changed the posi- 
tion of my ileostomy bag. 
It's much lower now so that, 
for instance, I| can wear a 
bathing suit without its 
showing. And they've put it 
on my left side so itwon't 
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| getin the way when I kick. Sure, it's an 
| enormous adjustment to know it's at- 
| tached to you, but | don't try to hide it. 
In the locker room | take showers with 
the rest of the players, and it's never a 
problem. It's no big deal with the girls | 
date, and most know I have it. If I hug a 
lady, she can feel it pressing against 
her. In the future | can have another 
operation and have the doctors con- 
Á struct what is called a Kock pouch in- 
puu side my body made from a section of 
my small intestine, with just a nipple 
coming through to the surface through 
— - which waste matter can be expelled. 
Goins another chance to be alive 
has even changed my outlook about 
. football. l'm out to enjoy the moment, 
E: and I'm not going to let myself be con- 
sumed by a fear of losing. l've also tak- 
r en on the job of being chairman of the 
| l ' Sports Council of the National Founda- 


e E ! tion for lleitis and Colitis. | work with 
Is thin enou | stars like golf's Al Geiberger and 
| | ' | track's Rene Felton, both of whom 
| = l have suffered from bowel diseases. 
to draw the line below. | 
| a educate people about what can be 


done to deal with their illness. Two mil- 
lion Americans suffer from some form 
of these inflammatory bowel diseases. 
I have been there and know what they 
are going through. My illness hasn't 
kept me from enjoying my life, and now 
| want to help others enjoy theirs. O 
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PRINCE CHARLES 
SEEKS TUDOR 
TREASURE ON 

THE OCEAN FLOOR 
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A squall sank King Henry VIII's warship the 
Mary Rose. Now, 450 years later, Prince 
Charles is trying to salvage the wreck. 
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Diving in 45 feet of cold, murky water 
off Portsmouth Harbor, Britain's Prince 
Charles made a gruesome discovery: 
"Suddenly there was a skull grinning at 
me, with all its teeth looking very 
good.” The Prince's underwater en- 
counter with a long-dead sailor came 
ashe explored the sunken wreck of 
the Mary Rose, a 450-year-old warship, 
which links Charles over the centuries 
with a royal forebear. 

King Henry VIII was watching from 
the shore on a calm day in 1545 when 
his vice-flagship, the Mary Rose, set 
sail to skirmish with the French in the 
English Channel. Before the King's 
eyes, the overloaded warship capsized 
ina sudden gust of wind. Of the 700 
men aboard, fewer than 40 survived. 

The ship lay untouched until 1965, 
when a diving historian found it en- 
tombed and wonderfully preserved in a 
deep layer of silt. There followed a 17- 
year archaeological salvage operation 
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1 » EN! | Y x rU of of In which Prince Philip and his eldest sical instruments, arrows, longbows, onto a special cradle for transporta- 
a | | N | | L| iva N . WI | son are both actively involved. Once, gold coins, fine-toothed combs indicat- tion to Portsmouth, where the ancient 
| we ^ | hy When the project was about to col- ing the men were plagued with lice) warship is to star in a new naval muse- 
E E A + 1 { N wy l lapse, Fhilip wrote a personāl check. have been recovered. "We even know um. Charles wants another $2.4 million 
: | ALT > m + a . Since Charles took over as president what the men ate," says project direc- for the salvage fund, but will not be aid- 
] | (IN Spend Wh of the campaign to raise the Mary tor Margaret Rule, “peas still in the ing the recovery effort underwater, 
| | M A 2 4 MA h, Rose three years ago, he has drawn fi- pod, plums with flesh on them, some Tempering his enthusiasm with modes- 
| a | We | Nancial backing and has personally venison.” ty, he notes: "It's fascinating to dive 


Made nine dives. This fall divers will gingerly tunnel among the wreckage, but I'd only be 
Seven thousand Tudor artifacts(mu- under the wreck and lift the Mary Rose getting in the way." O 
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THE BROOKLYN BRIDGE? |: 


ALAN ROSE'S MINIATURES STIR 
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Rose and the Empire 
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i London's Tower Bridge 
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Despite exorbitant mortgage rates, one 
small segment of the construction indus- 
try remains buoyantly healthy in the face 
of recession: Alan Rose’s build-it-your- 
self replicas. But then, costs are low. To 
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Brooklyn Bridge 


create a four-and-a-half-foot Sears Tow- 
er or a 10-and-a-half-foot Brooklyn 
Bridge, all you need is an X-acto knife, 
glue, from eight to 35 hours of patience 
and one of Alan's books of cut-on-the- 
dotted-line stiff-paper patterns (insert). 
Designer Rose got the idea froma pal 
who'd been making miniatures in Europe, 
where the hobby has a centuries-old tra- 


dition, Alan made a four-foot prototype of 
the Empire State Building, which is visible 
from his New York studio, and took it to 

Perigee Books in 1980. Since then he has 


'added eight more projects, priced at 


$7.95 and $8.95, and sold almost 
300,000 books. 

Born an Army brat in Regensburg, West 
German y, Rose, 34, grew up in Baltimore. 


He dropped out of art studies at the Mary- 
land Institute after three years to become 
a free-lance designer, working for the Na- 
tional Lampoon, Saturday Review and 
filmmaker John (Polyester) Waters. Last 
December he wed lawyer Anne Diebold, 
36, and now lives with her and her daugh- 
ters, Hilary, 14, and Suthy, 12, in Spring- 
field, Mass. 


Scars Tower 





Chrysler Building 





"As | get batter at construction," says 
Alan, “the models get progressively hard- 
er." He has finished a model of a San 
Francisco cable car and is currently 
working on a Japanese pagoda. Among 
the architectural landmarks he hopes to 
put between covers are St. Peter's 
Square in Vatican City, Frank Lloyd 
Wright's Imperial Hotel in Tokyo and, nat- 
urally, China's Great Wall. “I would do 
only a section of it," says Rose. "To 
make it longer you would have to buy 
more books. That's cheating, I know, but 
what the heck." O 
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No Nonsense England's royal baby-to-be 

(expected in July) already has a nanny. She 
| is Barbara Barnes, 39, an “advocate of fresh 

air," who for 14 years worked for Lady Anne 
Tennant, lady-in-waiting to Princess Mar- 
garet. "She is exceptionally firm, with a great 
sense of humor," reports Lady Anne. Que- 
ried about her credentials by Fleet Street, 
Barnes replied, "Il am not a graduate of any 
sort of nanny's college. I've accumulated my 
knowledge from many years of experience, 
and | do not see any different problems in 
bringing up a royal baby." After all, they still 
put their nappies on one leg at a time. 
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The Right Stuffings When the Conserva- 
tive Digest put on a dinner in Washington to 
honor the magazine's “most admired con- 
servatives," it didn't serve up the usual rub- 
ber chicken. Instead, the likes of Senators 
Paul Laxalt and Strom Thurmond submitted 
their favorite right-wing recipes and dined 
on the President's macaroni and cheese, the 
First Lady's Baja California chicken, Jerry 
Falwell's peanut butter pie, Jesse Helms' 
fruit cobbler and fund raiser Richard Viguer- 
ie's right-of-center Cajun jambalaya. Anita 
Bryant and David Stockman showed that 
they can dish it out as well as take it. Bryant 
served an "orange juicer cooler," and 
Stockman, still smarting over the school 
lunch flap, proffered his "favorite vegeta- 
ble"—catsup. 


Kate's Great White Way When an ex- 
hausted Katharine Hepburn arrived in Chica- 
go with her touring play, West Side Waitz, 
she was ready for a good night's sleep in her 
suite at the ritzy Whitehall Hotel. To her hor- 
ror, however, she discovered that the bed 
had been made with colored sheets. Katha- 
rine the Great never sleeps on colored 
sheets, she announced. In light of the hue 
and ensuing cry, a quick-thinking hotelier 
dashed across the block to the competition, 
the pricey Tremont Hotel, and borrowed 
some sheets of the plain white variety. Crisis 
averted. 
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Diana, Princess of Wales: 
Mother's now helper 
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Hard to swallow 
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Katharine Hepburn: 


Elder Statesman Secretary of State Alex- 
ander Haig may be more in the limelight than 
Vice-President George Bush these days, but 
Bush is the first to point out that too much 
limelight, like too much sunlight, can age a 
man. At a Washington dinner in honor of the 
Netherlands’ Queen Beatrix, Bush pointed to 
a likeness of the Dutch artist Rembrandt, 
brought in especially for the party, and said: 
“You showed me Rembrandt's very early 
self-portrait, and then we saw the later self- 
portrait, somewhat tired, somewhat older. | 
thought of Al Haig when | saw that." 


Furthermore 
e Asked about his philosophy of love, 
French actor Yves Montand—happily mar- 
ried to Simone Signoret for 31 years—twin- 
kled: "I think a man can have two, maybe 
three love affairs while he is married. But 
three is the absolute maximum. After that 
you are cheating." 
e Now that he is starring in CBS’ Falcon 
Crest, set in California's wine country, Rob- 
ert Foxworth has learned as much as he can 
about grapes and vintages and bouquets. 
“The main thing that I did," he says, "was 
that | stopped unscrewing the tops of wine 
bottles and started using a corkscrew. 
e Helen Thomas, 61, the dean of White 
House correspondents, told students at 
Brown University that she has had a "ring- 
side seat to history" since she first started 
working for UPI back in 1843. Nowadays, she 
says, "our access to the President is limited 
more and more. Reporters are kept out 
of the White House for fear that Ronald 
Reagan will be asked a question—and an- 
swer it." 
e Sylvia (Emmanuelle) Kristel was talking 
about the hardships on the set of her new 
film, a remake of D.H. Lawrence's Lady 
Chatterley's Lover. A scene where she 
danced naked in the rain ran to 16 takes— 
with no hot water after the first three. But 
the 29-year-old Dutch actress endured. 
“The only way to get through it,” she re- 
veals, “was to think of the check." 
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only one way 
to play it... 


Wherever the music is hot, 
the taste is Kool. At any ‘tar’ level, there's 
only one sensation this refreshing. 
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ls Pac-Mania 
gobbling us up? 
PEOPLE's Pac-Man contest pits Scott 
(Chachi) Baio against an arcade of stars, 
while two experts tell what it all means 


| Bing's widow puts his 
baubles on the block 


The Old Groaner's second wife, 
Kathryn, denies talk of a new love 
and says she's "Mrs. Crosby" forever 
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Quest for Fire 

Comedian Tommy Chong's daughter 

plays prehistory's naked nymph, then } 
tries on marriage and motherhood 
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send requests and 
appreciation to: 
www.patreon.com/LLAU 
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